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FOLKLORE IN LITERATURE: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


1. Introduction, by Daniel G. Hoffman. 2. The Identification of Folk- 
lore in American Literature, by Richard M. Dorson. 3. Folklore and 
Literary Criticism, by Carvel Collins. 4. Folklore in the Literature of 
Elizabethan England, by John W. Ashton. 5. Folklore in Literature: 
Notes Toward a Theory of Interpretation, by Daniel G. Hoffman. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


HEN the American Folklore Society last met jointly with the Modern 

\ \ | Language Association, in New York on 29-30 December 1954, William 

R. Bascom, then President of the AFS, had the fortuitous idea of de- 

voting one session of the folklore meetings to a discussion that would emphasize the 

common interests of scholars in both disciplines. At Bascom’s invitation I served as 

moderator of a symposium on “Folklore in Literature.” Over one hundred persons 

attended the session, and discussion from the floor ran on into the corridors and down 
the stairs long after the speakers’ table had been disbanded. 

The problem under discussion was ably defined by Richard M. Dorson, who de- 
scribed the extent to which ambiguous notions of the nature of folklore have limited 
the value of much recent literary scholarship on the relation of literary art to folk 
traditions. Carvel Collins spcke on the possibilities of fruitful collaboration between 
folklore scholarship and literary criticism, and John W. Ashton traced the effects of 
folk backgrounds on the literature of Elizabethan England. Their talks are the basis 
of the three following articles, while my own attempt at a summing-up provides the 
fourth. I wish to thank the authors for taking part so spiritedly in the symposium, 
for revising their talks for publication, and for waiting so patiently to see their manu- 
scripts in print. I wish also to thank the fourth member of our panel, Nellie Schargo 
Hoyt of Smith College, for her excellent address that afternoon on “Russian Folklore 
as Historical Literature,” which convincingly demonstrated the usefulness of folk 
materials to the historian. All who heard her will regret that the limited space this 
journal has generously made available could accommodate only the papers more im- 
mediately concerned with literary-folklore relations. 

To Thomas A. Sebeok, editor of the Journal of American Folklore, must go many 
thanks for his long patience and helpful counsel in making the publication of this 
symposium possible. MacEdward Leach generously provided the machine on which 
some of the floor discussion was recorded, and later arranged for its transcription from 
the tape. Radio Station WKCR, Columbia University, loaned additional recording 
equipment, and Edward Ives kindly handled the microphone. 


2. THE IDENTIFICATION OF FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Folklore can no longer be gainsaid as an instrument of literary analysis. Some 
forty articles have appeared since 1937 in American folklore journals discussing rela- 
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tionships of folk material to literary works. Similar studies occasionally appear in 
literary quarterlies and in book-length studies of individual authors. American writers 
credited with using folklore include Conrad Aiken, Bill Arp, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Stephen Crane, Emily Dickinson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Faulkner, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Robert Frost, George Washington Harris, Joel Chandler Harris, 
James Hall, Bret Harte, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Washington Irving, Sylvester Judd, 
John Pendleton Kennedy, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Herman Melville, Eugene 
O'Neill, James Kirke Paulding, Julia Peterkin, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Conrad 
Richter, Irwin Russell, Carl Sandburg, Harden E. Taliaferro, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Thomas Wolfe. In her seminal work on American Humor, Constance Rourke 
analyzed the impact of American popular lore on such major artists as Walt Whit- 
man, Edgar Allan Poe, and even Henry James. Other students of American humor 
have called attention to both the literary and the folklore qualities in the ante-bellum 
Southern humorists. My own Jonathan Draws the Long Bow considers seven New 
England writers, besides Whittier, who drew upon folk themes. Some scattered articles 
in the folklore journals deal with Byron, Chaucer, Milton, Southey, Spenser, and 
Yeats, but these journals are primarily devoted to American folklore, and studies of 
folk elements in foreign, classical, or medieval literatures must be sought elsewhere. 

While the mere bulk of this recent scholarship must impress the observer, a closer 
scrutiny soon dispels the idea that a substantial case has been made for the thorough 
impregnation of American literature by an indigenous folklore. Too many of these 
studies fail to demonstrate the presence of folklore in creative writings. They employ 
the concept of folklore in so fuzzy and loose a fashion that it soon loses any precise 
meaning. A more successful group of these analyses adequately perceives folklore in 
literary dress, but then fails to render any meaningful judgment about this discovery. 
So what if an author does employ proverbs or similes or lyrics known to folklore 
collectors? 

The first need, then, is to establish clearly and demonstrably that novels, short 
stories, poems or plays incorporate folk materials. The second desideratum is to show 
that this folklore offers new insights into our understanding of creative writings. 

Three flaws impair the attempts hitherto made to identify the oral traditions used 
by American authors. Some critics confuse “folk” with “folklore,” and convey the 
impression that any writer dealing with the people of a distinctive region, say the 
deep South or the Middle Border, or even the ethnic groups in a metropolis, therefore 
describes “folkways,” or “folk culture,” or “folklore.” This confusion mars the flimsy 
survey-articles by Leisy and Davidson, and the giant bibliography of Haywood. David- 
son equates “the people” with the “folk,” and regards such naturalistic novelists as 
Farrell and Steinbeck, or realistic poets like Sandburg and Frost, who concentrate on 
the common man, as somehow indebted to folklore. Only those artists who weave 
tales about high society, or about animals, would on this reasoning fail to include folk 
elements. Leisy carries the same viewpoint to even more puerile lengths. Cooper “cre- 
ated our first folk hero in Leatherstocking”; Longfellow’s poem Evangeline “intro- 
duces enough Acadian folk beliefs to make the reputation of an ordinary folklorist”; 
The Grapes of Wrath “truly is a folk book if ever there was one”; “Robert Frost has 
written about folks all his life... . It is not unnatural that he has made out of the 
legend of Paul Bunyan a story as beautiful as a Greek legend.” Must we explain that 
a novelist does not create folk heroes, unless his characters pass into oral tradition? 
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And so far no one has collected tales about Leatherstocking. Steinbeck’s novel is as 
literary and non-folk a work as any ever written. Longfellow draws upon purely lit- 
erary sources for his conventional folk motifs. Frost also went to print for his Paul 
Bunyan poem, and in this case he selected an artificial episode about a character more 
fake than folk. Holmes, according to Leisy, “was not the stuff out of which folk 
writers are made”; actually in one poem Holmes retells a plot familiar in Yankee 
humor, and in another utilizes a romantic legend of Marblehead.* 

A series of essays in the Southern Folklore Quarterly by John M. Maclachlan pur- 
ports to consider folk concepts in the novels of Faulkner, Caldwell, and Wolfe. They 
belong in a sociological rather than a folklore journal, for they say nothing about the 
familiar categories of folk tradition, and deal tortuously with aspects of Southern 
society reflected in the fiction of the three authors. 

A second criticism of methods presently used to analyze folklore in literature con- 
cerns more sophisticated treatments, which do isolate folk items. In these treatments, 
proverbial sayings, expressions and similes rank first among the types of folklore 
extracted, probably because they are easiest to cull. Customs and folkways, supersti- 
tions and beliefs, come next; frontier humor, in the form of tall tales, boasts, hoaxes, 
and comic folktypes, follows; the use of folkloristic themes, like the Devil, receives 
occasional attention; and at the bottom, surprisingly, fall the categories of folktale and 
folksong. Too many of these articles, however, simply list supposedly traditional items 
with no attempt to prove their folk quality. Figh sets down a number of “folk say- 
ings” found in Bill Arp’s writings, with the comment that their frequent recurrence 
in his humorous prose indicates Arp heard them in daily talk. Perhaps so, but the 
folksy sound and feel of a phrase cannot justify a claim for traditional usage. Ivan 
Walton asserts the presence of folklore and folkways of the sea in the plays of Eugene 
O'Neill, simply by quoting passages from the plays relating to nautical matters. Any- 
thing that a sailor does, grumble, drink, or fornicate, is a “folkway.” Walton fails to 
provide a solitary reference to any collection of sailor folklore, and his article actually 
demonstrates the paucity of seafaring traditions in O’Neill’s work. 

Collectors as well as critics publish materials without providing the necessary an- 
notation that involves tedious search through glossaries, indexes, field reports, town 
histories and any other available sources. But at least the field collector knows that 
his contributions come from speakers, while the library collector can never be sure, 
without proper documentation, that his author has not invented, improved, or adapted 
from other authors his proverbs, tales, and songs. In an intriguing study, involving cor- 
respondence with a number of contemporary Southern writers, Arthur Palmer Hud- 
son has shown how they have frequently made up “traditional” ballads, or even bor- 
rowed them from scholarly sources, to supply local color. A careful inquiry into the 
proverbs Benjamin Franklin set down in The Way to Wealth revealed two classes, 
traditional and created. Gallacher then analyzed the success of Poor Richard in coining 
pithy saws, by tracing their subsequent history, to see which caught the folk fancy 
and themselves became traditional. Only this kind of comparative documentation can 
separate folk property from literary productions. The catalogue of plots, songs, riddles, 
and beliefs in the Uncle Remus stories, compiled by Stella Brookes in her study of Joel 
Chandler Harris—Folklorist, or the list of superstitions in Mark Twain made by Vic- 
tor West, amount to little more than clerical exercises. When the Uncle Remus tales 
are evaluated against the collected repertoire of American Negro folk narrative, the 
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observer soon sees that Harris has portrayed only one segment of a richly diversified 
lore. Since collectors themselves followed the lead of Harris, and sought for Brer Rab- 
bit stories, the critic may here easily be misled even by the field records, and must con 
the entire bibliography of Negro folktales. 

A third fault in the studies under consideration arises from too ready an accept- 
ance of the Rourke thesis. Constance Rourke ingeniously traced the vogue of the 
spare Yankee and the Western roarer in nineteenth century almanacs, jokebooks, 
newspapers, periodicals, and plays, and she maintained that the two figures worked 
their way from the humble layers of popular literature up into the fiction of masters. 
Later scholars have expanded her interpretation. Richard Chase finds Melville steeped 
in frontier humor, a revelation Bernard DeVoto had earlier reported for Mark Twain. 
Ahab’s quest for Moby Dick raises to an epic level the frontiersman’s hunt for fabu- 
lous game; The Confidence-Man brilliantly fuses the Down-East pedlar and the Mis- 
sissippi screamer in its title character. Daniel G. Hoffman argued for the appearance 
of the two character types in Washington Irving’s “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
as early as 1819; Ichabod Crane is the pawky Yankee, and Brom Bones the blustery 
frontiersman. Several commentators emphasize the close relationship of the South- 
western humorists, George W. Harris, Johnson J. Hooper, William T. Thompson and 
their fellows, to oral comic traditions of the backwoods.’ 

A major misconception has sprouted in this body of folk-criticism. The humorous 
vein of the Crockett almanacs, Jack Downing and Sar Slick, the New York Spirit of 
the Times, Simon Suggs and Sut Lovingood, belongs to popular literature and not to 
folklore. To say that the spirit of Davy Crockett and Sam Slick breathes in The Con- 
fidence-Man or in “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” is not to say that Melville and 
Irving therefore have assimilated American folklore. The almanac tales of Davy 
Crockett, the comic letters by Seba Smith and Thomas Haliburton, and the picaresque 
narratives by Hooper and Harris are sophisticated compositions, written for and re- 
sponsive to a popular audience, but nevertheless literary products, striated with oral 
folk humor. A recent attempt by Penrod to pin down the folk elements in Sut Lov- 
ingood reveals the difficulty of isolating those strains. Some samples of mountaineer 
speech, of rough pranks of the backwoods, of tall-tale hyperbole, and the case is ended. 
Several ante-bellum writers of the Longstreet group do display a provable debt to 
folk sources, but each author, and even each sketch, needs to be judged individually. 
Taliaferro in his book of North Carolina scenes includes tall tales and proverbial 
sayings set in a storytelling frame, clearly in the oral style, and known in variant 
forms to collectors. No other journalist of the Old Deep South, however, contains so 
many nuggets of nearly pure folklore. Before a rough practical joke or hoax performed 
in the backwoods can qualify as a folk tradition, a pedigree of oral and popular repe- 
tition must be supplied, in the manner that Whiting has rendered for the Royal None- 
such episode in Huckleberry Finn. 

The whole literature of early American humor needs far closer scrutiny before 
this humor can be equated with folklore. Many of the tales and sketches which first 
appeared in the New York Spirit of the Times, and were subsequently published in 
book form, are composed pieces. Many other tales, these chiefly uncollected and buried 
in library files, are traditional. They can be easily recognized as folktales, in spite of 
some literary touches, and assigned to types and motifs.* We know that the doctors, 
lawyers, travelers, and other educated Easterners in the backcountry wrote up comic 
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and eccentric scenes they witnessed, but whether they wrote fiction or folklore, humor 
or tragedy, cannot be determined with any one sweeping answer.* 

Constance Rourke and such able scholars as Meine and Blair and Hudson un- 
earthed popular and folk humor so successfully that other strands of early printed 
folklore are now neglected. The dark and somber theme of supernatural legends 
merits as much attention as the current of humorous exaggeration in our literary and 
subliterary history. To revert to “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” we can see this 
darker tradition clearly revealed, and with an evident appreciation of its vitality in 
chimney-corner and village-store gossip, in the following passage. 


But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and apparitions that succeeded, The 
neighborhood is rich in legendary treasures of the kind. Local tales and superstitions thrive 
best in these sheltered long-settled retreats; but are trampled under foot by the shifting 
throng that forms the population of most of our country places. Besides, there is no encour- 
agement for ghosts in most of our villages, for they have scarcely had time to finish their 
first nap, and turn themselves in their graves, before their surviving friends have travelled 
away from the neighborhood; so that when they turn out at night to walk their rounds, 
they have no acquaintance left to call upon. This is perhaps the reason why we so seldom 
hear of ghosts except in our long-established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of supernatural stories in these parts, 
was doubtless owing to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a contagion in the very 
air that blew from that haunted region; it breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams and 
fancies infecting all the land. Several of the Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van 
Tassel’s, and, as usual, were doling out their wild and wonderful legends, Many dismal 
tales were told about funeral trains, and mourning cries and wailings heard and seen about 
the great tree where the unfortunate Major André was taken, and which stood in the neigh- 
borhood. Some mention was made also of the woman in white, that haunted the dark glen 
at Raven Rock, and was often heard to shriek on winter nights before a storm, having 
perished there in the snow. The chief part of the stories, however, turned upon the favorite 
spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, who had been heard several times of late, 


patrolling the country; and, it was said, tethered his horse nightly among the graves in the 
churchyard.® 


No one unfamiliar with village storytelling habits could have written those lines. 
Hawthorne, Whittier, and James Hall similarly draw from the rich reservoir of super- 
natural place legends. We have as yet no studies demonstrating the influence of leg- 
endry on American literature. 


How can the literary critic satisfactorily establish the relationship of a given work 
to folk tradition? Three principal kinds of evidence can be afforded. 

An author may be shown through biographical evidence to have enjoyed direct 
contact with oral lore. In his Notebooks Hawthorne records conversations with old 
residents on Star Island who told him legends about buried treasure and haunted 
spots.* In one informative preface Joel Chandler Harris describes his experience at a 
Southern railroad station where he found himself suddenly in the midst of a storytell- 
ing Negro circle.’ By contrast, Longfellow never lived among Indians, and read the 
improved narratives Schoolcraft had set down in his notebooks. Both Harris and 
Longfellow treated their materials artistically, but the stories of Harris are vitally 
linked to Negro folklore, and indeed are cited in the comparative notes of collectors, 
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while the Indian legends in The Song of Hiawatha possess no ethnographic value, 
if considerable literary interest. The lives of Melville and Mark Twain, now richly 
documented, touch oral lore at many points. Daniel G. Hoffman has recently shown 
that Stephen Crane pursued New Jersey legends for newspaper articles. 

A curious sidelight in American literary history involves the relationship of various 
American authors to the old Chicago Folklore Society. This organization, founded 
by Lieutenant Fletcher Bassett of the U. S. Navy, flourished briefly but vigorously in 
the 1890’s, and invited leading local color writers to present papers, and to become 
members. The files of the Society contain letters from Hamlin Garland, George Wash- 
ington Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Joseph Kirkland, 
Harriet Monroe, Harry Stillwell Edwards, Will N. Harben, and Will Allen Drom- 
goole. Harris writes he is too shy to speak publicly, Cable knows no Negro folklore, 
Whittier refers to the specter ship of Salem, Catherwood states her use of oral legends 
from Mackinac Island, Kirkland and Edwards promise to give papers, Garland says 
he has spoken on the Indian Acoma dance. This correspondence proves that some 
late nineteenth century authors understood the concept of folklore and its usefulness 
for their craft. 

By chance, I can offer several case examples of contemporary fiction-writers who 
seek oral traditions in their localities. Paul Green, whose plays, pageants, and short 
stories show a perceptive interest in folk life, has driven around his state on collecting 
trips, and donated his materials to the Frank C. Brown Archives of North Carolina 
Folklore. One evening in Chapel Hill, where Green lives, I heard him deliver a cas- 
cade of local tales, picked up from the county clerk or a Negro farmer or a fishing 
companion. With growing amazement I tape-recorded the humorous and pithy yarns 
that Green poured forth in a silvery flow. Some were recognizable folktales—one in- 
deed is the only variant I know for a Negro preacher jest I collected in Mississippi— 
but Green made no distinction between the traveling fiction and the actual or em- 
broidered incident; he listened to his townsmen with the ear of the artist, not of the 
classifier. On my tape lies the most splendid proof for the immersion of a talented 
writer in the wells of folk tradition. Yet the next steps in my proposed method will 
show that folklore does not strongly shape Green’s genius. 

During my field trip into the Upper Peninsula of Michigan in 1946, I met John 
Voelker, a lawyer in Ishpeming who has written two fine collections of short-story 
sketches about his country. He knew the notorious legends and fabulous characters 
of the Peninsula, and took me calling on an effervescent Cousin Jack, Dave Spencer, 
who erupted tales, songs and rhymes before us in a local tavern. Subsequently I in- 
cluded a ballad Dave sang in my book of Upper Peninsula folklore, and Voelker 
wove it into one of his sketches.* A good deal of lore creeps into his fiction, the 
genuine, rugged, turbulent lore of this bypassed frontier, but few readers outside the 
Peninsula recognize this strain in Voelker’s work, and continue to associate northern 
Michigan folklore with insipid and sentimental Indian legends. So little did pub- 
lishers understand his purposes that they suggested he rework his lively episodes into 
a streamlined novel. 

Where Green and Voelker drench themselves in the traditional history of their 
land, without wondering in academic fashion whether they are hearing folklore, 
Julian Lee Rayford actually set out to collect in the field, and transmute his collectanea 
into literary pieces. Rayford had already written one novel about his birth city, 
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Mobile, Alabama, and another on Mike Fink, the king of the Mississippi keelboat- 
men, that drew from oral data he secured on a trip down the Mississippi.” Becoming 
consciously aware of folklore, Rayford settled down for a summer in the fishing port 
of Bayou la Batre on the Gulf coast in 1947, and filled his notebook with tales and 
beliefs. This material he used as the basis for literary stories he sent off to magazines, 
but their editors showed little sympathy or interest in fiction based on folklore. 

Besides biographical information, a second technique available to the folk critic 
proceeds from internal evidence in the literary composition itself, that indicates direct 
familiarity of the author with folklore. This evidence includes the alleged folktales, 
folksongs, folk sayings, or folk customs imbedded in literature, and as well their 
settings. A bookish writer may easily incorporate folk materials into his productions 
from his reading, but he can never plausibly describe a story-telling scene without 
having known and observed it at firsthand. Collectors almost invariably concentrate 
on texts, and omit accounts of informants or the milieu, and in any case they lack 
the skill of novelists in depicting the folk background. The novelist may draw upon 
their hoard, but he cannot borrow their eyes. For skillfully etched pictures of Ameri- 
can rural raconteurs and their audiences, read William Gilmore Simms’s Tennessee 
mountain story of “How Sharp Snaffles Got His Capital and His Wife,” or the 
Vermont sketches of Rowland Robinson in Uncle Lisha’s Shop, or the Maine coastal 
vignettes George S. Wasson unfolded in Cap’n Simeon’s Store, or certain Pine Tree 
Ballads of Holman Day, or Hawthorne’s New England tale of “The Village Uncle.” 
The very titles of their volumes reveal the focus of Robinson and Wasson on a 
favorite gathering place where villagers gossip and yarn, and drift irresistibly into 
narrative jousts, with one longbow topping another. Early humorists continually 
employed the framework device to introduce a tale within a tale; in the frontier 
classic by T. B. Thorpe, “The Big Bear of Arkansas,” a garrulous backwoodsman 
launches into his hunting epic before an entranced steamboat audience. The writings 
of Mark Twain, who had an especially keen ear for the rhythms and inflections of 
oral tales, are strewn with yarnspinners. 

This internal evidence can take other forms besides that of storytelling scenes. 
The passage already quoted from “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” Irving must have 
based upon personal observation. His comments that only the long-inhabited Dutch 
homes possessed ghosts, and that a mobile culture rends the fabric of community 
tradition, show keen insight into folklore processes. A. century later a treatise on “The 
Ghosts of New York” would confirm his inductions.*® The novels about Gullah 
Negro life by Julia Peterkin contain so much intimate detail of the sort cultural 
anthropologists have since reported, that we are ready to credit her primary knowl- 
edge of Negro folk beliefs in hoodoo, “cunjers,” signs, and spirits. 

Finding a likely piece of folklore properly set in an authentic social situation, or 
woven naturally into the speech and manners of regional characters, does not termi- 
nate the quest of the folk critic. He must prove that the saying, tale, song, or custom 
inside the literary work possesses an independent traditional life. In other words, our 
critic must present corroborative evidence to supplement his proofs from biographical 
and internal evidence. We can say, for example, that Rowland Robinson grew up in 
Vermont and knew intimately the village folk, and that he has adeptly portrayed in 
fiction the Down East mode of storytelling. But Thorpe’s “The Big Bear of Arkansas” 
describes a frontier fabulist, and yet the tale he tells is no folktale, but a literary in- 
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vention. Jim Doggett’s elaborate narrative has no counterparts among our thousands 
of field-collected texts, although curiously it shows some parallelism with Beowulf. 
The windies spun by Uncle Lisha, Sam Lovel, Antoine Bissette and the lesser mem- 
bers of Robinson’s yarnspinning circle follow the main themes, types, and motifs of 
indigenous American and especially New England traditions: hunting and fishing 
tall tales, local legends of buried treasure and haunted crime-spots, anecdotes of 
eccentric characters. The French-Canadian wag, Antoine Bissette, speaks in dialect 
and narrates contes about the loup-garou strangely at variance with Yankee yarns, 
but firmly consistent with his own tradition. Indeed, Robinson has caught the 
mingling of folktale repertoires that flourishes along national borders, a phenomenon 
rarely observed by folklorists in the field. In northern New England and the Great 
Lakes states, French-Canadian folk culture, nourished from the province of Quebec, 
has spilled over into the United States. We can document Robinson’s tales with ex- 
tensive parallels from the New England area, lodged in obscure printed sources and 
recent field collections which he could never have seen. Irresistible evidence demon- 
strates the presence of valid folklore in the Green Mountain sketches of blind 
Rowland Robinson. 

On the other hand, internal and corroborative evidence fail to support the in- 
ference that Paul Green, immersed in North Carolina oral traditions, therefore 
incorporates much folklore in his Southern stories. In two volumes of these stories, 
Dog on the Sun and Salvation on a String, Green looks into the lives of Negro labor- 
ers and white sharecroppers, with passion and pity and powerful insight. Unlike say 
Voelker, he sees few comic legends growing in his country, and many harsh and 
hopeless realities. A mere handful of touches suggests folk tradition. The renowned 
strong man, who intimidates a challenging bully by striding up the road with a cow 
under one arm and a calf under the other, recalls equivalent figures in both Negro 
and White folktales. Sometimes the hero bluffs his opponent, by casual reference to 
his forthcoming feats of strength, and again he actually tosses a horse and his rider 
over a fence."? This incident plays only a passing part in Green’s plot, but the main 
episode too, where Zeke Broadhuss loses his britches on the point of testifying at the 
height of the revival, smacks of many village yarns about local eccentrics. Corrobora- 
tive and internal evidence both indicate “The Ghost in the Tree” as an historical 
legend dating back to Civil War times. A noted raconteur tells a fireside circle a re- 
volting tradition, of how Yankee soldiers hung to a persimmon tree the little son of 
their host; ever after the boy’s ghost was seen shinnying up the tree.’* Negro hoodoo 
and ritual magic underlie the macabre fantasy of “Supper for the Dead.” These 
examples virtually exhaust the instances in which Green relies on folk narratives. I 
suspect that other celebrated community traditions assimilated by Green might 
qualify as folklore, if collectors would spread a wider net, and record oral history as 
well as oral fiction. 

The method outlined here should serve to identify reasonably and clearly the 
presence of folklore in literature. Once we can prove that authors have directly dipped 
into the flowing streams of folk tradition, we are then in a position to discuss whether 
or not this folklore contributes to a given literary work in any important way.” 


University of Tokyo : Ricuarp M. Dorson 
j : Pi 
Tokyo, Japan 
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3. Fotktore Anp Lirerary CriticisM 


In addressing you, a group of active, professional American folklorists, I want to 
ask your help. More critics of American literature should be using a knowledge of 
folklore. And it seems to me that students of folklore should make that knowledge 
more available and useful to them. 

Much has been done already. The cooperation of folklorists and critics and the 
frequent combination of folklorist and literary critics in the same person have for 
some time been improving the understanding of our literature in many ways. One of 
the ways has been the identification of folklore materials which our authors have 
adapted and used in their fiction and poetry. As illustrations there are the studies by 
Walter Blair, Bernard DeVoto, Fred Lorsch, and Franklin Meine which identify 
folklore materials in Mark Twain’s fiction and enrich our understanding and enjoy- 
ment of it. Among the members of this panel who have contributed to such identifi- 
cation of folk materials in American literary works is Richard Dorson, whose studies 
have been invaluable. And our chairman, Daniel G. Hoffman, has not only increased 
our knowledge of Irving as an artist by his examination of Irving’s use of folklore 
materials but has performed valuable service in his study of Carl Sandburg by show- 
ing us the pitfalls which wait to trap the author who adapts folklore while relaxing 
his discrimination and lowering his standards. 

Another kind of assistance which literary criticism has received from association 
with folklore study has been the identification of large, over-all motifs and structures 
which occur in fiction and poetry but have their roots in the ground originally mapped 
by folklorists. An example of the profit coming from this help is the growing aware- 
ness of the links between such works as Thorpe’s “Big Bear of Arkansas,” Moby 
Dick, and Faulkner’s “The Bear,” which share so many of the motifs and so much 
of the structure and—one assumes—so much of the implication and effect of folk 
accounts of the hunt for a large and significant beast. 

In this matter of dominant motif and over-all structure, the perceptive combining 
of folklore study and literary criticism has informed the readers of countless other 
novels and poems. For example, William Troy’s presentation of the Garden-of-Eden 
motif has enlightened readers of James’s Portrait of a Lady. The reader of Eliot’s 
The Waste Land and Capote’s Other Voices, Other Rooms will go through those 
works with more perception if he knows of the studies which show their debt to Grail 
legends for motif and structure. Harold Humes and Louis Kane have helped critics 
and readers of Hemingway by bringing to bear on The Sun Also Rises their knowl- 
edge of the folklore aspects of bullfight ritual. As a result they give more richness to 
the novel by their well-documented presentation of Cohn, the boxer, as bull; Jake 
Barnes as steer at first and later picador’s horse; Mike as picador; Lady Ashley as 
the cape, the lure; and the structuring of the whole novel as corrida. A similar study 
of other full and conscious parallels in that novel—the most interesting of which is 
surely the elaborate, detailed parallel with religious ritual—should be made by stu- 
dents equally informed and skilled in folklore and literary criticism. 

So, much has been done and much is being done. But I should like to suggest 
briefly that more could be done by the folklorist; though in saying so I intend no 
disparagement whatever of his past contribution. It seems to me that folklore study 
and literary study have been facing a similar problem and a similar need for change 
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of emphasis. The first task in both has been to establish “texts.” This was the in- 
valuable labor skillfully performed in literary study by many generations of scholars, 
academic and otherwise. The work of establishing literary texts must go on in- 
definitely and with great vigor. But the work of critical examination—aesthetic, if 
you will—must also be vigorously performed. The feeling is growing among literary 
students, as we all know, that the number of adequately established texts is so 
enormous that the important job now and for a long time to come is the critical 
examination and evaluation of them. 

I believe that a similar situation exists in folklore study. Collecting is the heart of 
the endeavor and has been pursued diligently and well by generations of dedicated 
men on whose labors all future study must be based. A single sample from the thou- 
sands, one which I mention now because it is proving invaluable for the folklore 
help it has been giving me in the preparation of an American literary study, is Arthur 
Kyle Davis, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia. But it seems to me that too many 
folklorists, usually of less penetration and dedication than such men as Davis, feel 
content only to collect—and that not very vigorously or with much discrimination. 
The current joke is not entirely without foundation when it comments on the ex- 
cessive tendency to get a grant, take to the hills, beat the bushes, gather seven variants 
of four Child ballads, deposit them in the Library of Congress, and go back to college 
to accept the academic promotion. 

In short, it seems to me that the help which American folklorists are giving 
students of our literature could be incalculably increased. The folklorist should con- 
tinue collecting and trying to decide just what folklore is, clearing away the con- 
fusions created by the publication of so many popularized grab-bag scrapbooks. But 
he should also spend more energy working toward understanding. 

As colleague of the literary critic, or as critic himself, he should begin to contribute 
more to the attempt to explain why one piece of folklore or fiction or poetry appeals 


to us rather than another—or, even more fundamentally, why folklore and literature 
appeal to us at all. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


CarveL COLLins 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


4. FoLKLore IN THE LITERATURE OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


There is, I believe, a middle ground between the extremes suggested by Dorson: 
the concern for the “folksy,” the quaint in literature, and the drawing directly on the 
oral tradition for materials. There is also the appearance in literature of folk materials 
drawn from written sources, or more often, based on a combination of the oral tradi- 
tion and printed reports of or statements about that tradition. It is this area which I 
wish to explore briefly for a single period of English literary history. A series of full 
and detailed studies of the way in which such materials enter into and influence the 
creative process could tell us much about the workings of the literary creator. 

At no time in the history of English literature has there been a more complete 
blending of the literary impulse and the native and derived folk material than in 
Elizabethan England. Yet this is a fact too seldom recognized. There have been many 
studies of the influence of classical literature on the works of the great writers of this 
period and for a long time the tendency was to treat this as an almost completely 
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foreign- or classical-inspired renaissance. But the native spirit was strong too, and for 
the reader who seeks, it is readily found, serving not simply as casual reference but 
often giving full body and local substance to a work. 

It should not be necessary to remind an audience of folklorists that literature 
always exists on two levels (or perhaps one should say in two spheres in order to 
avoid an appearance of qualitative judgment between them). Appropriately enough 
they exist in much the same way as Spenser’s fairy land and the world of human 
actions and affairs. They are coextensive with each other, but at the same time 
separate and distinct from each other. By accident an individual in the human world 
may step over into the fairy world (by stepping into a fairy ring in the moonlight, 
e.g.) and both by accident and design the fairies may participate in the events of the 
human world, when a fairy father abducts a human mother to serve as wet-nurse for 
his new-born child, for instance. So folk expression in its manifold forms is drawn 
into literary expression; it may be as more or less casual reference or it may be as the 
very core of a substantial and extended masterpiece like the Fairy Queen. The 
English Renaissance with its exuberance, its rapid development of language patterns, 
and its prolixity and allusiveness found the materials of folklore of inestimable 
inspiration and of constant usefulness in developing that body of literature whose 
production is one of the wonders of literary history. It is my task to present in outline 
some of the major ways in which that utilization took place. 

That there was an active interest in preserving what was substantially oral tradi- 
tion is shown by the publication of folk and jest books like the Hundred Mery Tales, 
The Tale of the Basin, The Friar and the Boy, The Famous History of Friar Bacon, 
and The Famous History of Dr. Faustus. We know that Robin Hood plays were per- 
formed at the theater John Rastell set up in his back yard early in the century, and they 
were presented in country districts long afterwards. The popularity of these and a 
host of other “folk” books as well as the survival of folk games and dances is attested 
to by the famous letter of Laneham concerning Captain Cox and his books and activi- 
ties at the time of the visit of Queen Elizabeth to Leicester at Kenilworth in 1575; 
see F, J. Furnivall, ed. Captain Cox, His Ballads and Books; or Robert Laneham’s 
Letter [etc.] (London, 1871). 

In sixteenth century English literature, as well as in medieval literature, it was 
particularly easy to step over the line from literary to folk materials. Folk belief was 
to a far larger extent than now a matter of common if not quite universal belief. The 
world of witches and wizards, of fairies and revenants, of magicians, both white and 
black, was a very real one indeed, making itself felt in the lives of most people day 
by day. It is not strange then that the formal literature of the period is lighted up by 
the frequent reflection of folk belief and practice, not only in such obvious situations 
as that of Puck and the fairies in Midsummer Night's Dream and the ghost in 
Hamiet, but also in more subtle ways. 

Such material is, as might be expected, entwined with medieval romance so firmly, 
and Elizabethan letters drew so often on the materials of these romances, that we 
cannot always say where the direct and where the indirect contact with folklore took 
place. One of the greatest repositories of folk materials, The Fairy Queen, is a case in 
point. That Spenser was drawing heavily on the literature of romance in his great 
work is clear to even a casual reader, but in such shorter pieces as the Epithalamion 
we have evidence of his awareness of and interest in the world of the supernatural 
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all around him. It is essentially a “literary” awareness it is true, but the references to 
Irish countryside help us to realize it is not exclusively literary. It has a real base in 
current life. As long as we are not engaged in the dubious pleasures of source hunt- 
ing, the directness of the influence on the creative artist is not of prime importance. 
What we have with Spenser is such a blending of literary tradition and folk belief 
as is characteristic of many of the writers of the English Renaissance. Indeed, The 
Fairy Queen is as characteristic a work of the English Renaissance as it is because 
Spenser has brought together in it all levels of discourse. The pattern is epic, as the 
epic was conceived in the Renaissance, the method is that of romance, with its multi- 
plicity of story and event, and a large part of the material stems ultimately from 
popular story: St. George and the dragon, transformations, black and white magic, 
spells and ointments of magical powers, numberless figures and monsters out of 
classical mythology, a whole nightmarish zoo of creatures, whose symbolisms are 
seldom neglected. As the epic develops the folk themes multiply until we have a vast 
and often detailed panorama of folk belief and folk story. This is not merely adorn- 
ment or chance reference, let me emphasize, but the folk materials are made a sub- 
stantial and integral part of the whole work from beginning to end. 

The implications of this kind of impact of folk materials on the Elizabethan 
writers were fully explored by the late Charles Read Baskervill, notably in his 
pioneering study of The English Elements in Jonson's Early Comedy (Austin, 
1911). This was particularly important because Jonson’s work had up to that time 
been viewed almost exclusively from the standpoint of classical influences, partic- 
ularly those of strict Latin comedy. Baskervill demonstrated how richly, even in 
work so apparently dominated by the classical spirit, the native folklore contributed 
to the creative idea and pattern. This was followed among others by “Conventional 
Features of Fulgens and Lucres” (MPh, XXIV [1927] 419-442) and finally by his The 
Elizabethan Jig (Chicago, 1929) in which he showed how folk entertainments, 
especially dances and topical songs, came to play an active and important part in the 
drama and in the theatrical history of the period. 

Beyond these specialized investigations, however, are the hosts of reflections of 
popular belief and of folktale in the drama of the period generally. The case of 
Shakespeare is so obvious as to need no more than passing notice (though a really 
systematic study of folk materials in his plays has yet to be made). It may be well to 
remind ourselves, however, that it goes far beyond the folk and fairy lore of A Mid- 
summer Nights’ Dream, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, and The Tempest. 
Without a close inspection with this particular point in mind I am tempted to 
generalize that hardly one of his plays is without some fairly clear reflection of some 
kind of folklore. Indeed, all the time at my disposal this afternoon might profitably 
be spent in an analysis of the many and multiform ways in which folklore appears 
in Shakespeare’s plays. Themes like the “bed trick” of Measure for Measure and 
All’s Well That Ends Well, the magic potions of Romeo and Juliet and Cymbeline, 
the basic story of Pericles, are vital both to the structure and action of his plays—and 
complicate the problems of character. These come to him, it is true, from Italian 
stories of intrigue and have had many a transmutation on their way from popular 
tradition to him. Not so the witches of Macbeth or the ghosts of Caesar or of those 
slaughtered noblemen who appear to Richard III on the eve of the battle of Bosworth 
Field. A lot of spilt ink and split tempers could have been saved by those who have 
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solemnly discussed whether the ghost in Hamlet is a Roman Catholic straight out of 
Purgatory or a properly Anglican creature, had they but observed how completely he 
is in the folk tradition. Except for his royalty, he is the kind of ghost that the boy 
Shakespeare might have met in the dark lanes of Warwickshire, just as Burns a couple 
of centuries later met them (or had Tam O’Shanter do so) in Scotland. 

Robin Goodfellow (or Robin Badfellow—or Puck—or Ariel—or Shrimp, all of 
which names he had in various incarnations) had a long life and was as native Eng- 
lish as they come. Something of his popularity in the drama I traced twenty years 
ago in a study of the “Conventional Elements in John a Kent and John a Cumber,” 
PMLA, XL, (Sept. 1934), 752-761. 

Out of traditional history Shakespeare drew such characters as Lear, Macbeth, 
Cymbeline, and the folktales gathered around their deeds of power and wrath, 
giving them tragic and dramatic significance by that great power he had for the 
blending and dignifying of folk materials by putting them in majestic language 
(poetry or prose) and linking them with characterizations of dignity and power. 

But deeply interfused in the plays, as well, were other, less obvious drawings upon 
folk belief. As one of many examples there is the cursing scene near the beginning 
of Richard IIl, when Richard succeeds in turning the curse back upon Queen 
Margaret, a device used with tremendous dramatic effectiveness both in the scene in 
which it occurs and as a preparatory summary for much of the action to follow in the 
play. The curse is an active agent in what follows, not just an idle declamation. It 
intensifies the dramatic structure. 

But Shakespeare and Jonson are by no means alone in this use of folklore in 
drama. I shall not make any attemp to make a complete list of instances but shall 
mention only a few, recognizing that in some instances the folklore came in by way 
of romance or even of history or that pseudo-history which often seemed like the real 
thing to Elizabethans. Greene’s James IV has little of history except its title, but is 
full of local beliefs. I need do no more than mention the two famous plays of 
magicians, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, which had a long, long vogue in its many re- 
visions, and Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, with the contest of magicians 
as its central episode. Each was based on a so-called “folk book” and each depended 
on additional materials to carry on the action of the play. In Friar Bacon’s case, in- 
deed, there is as a secondary plot an extended romantic story. In some ways more 
important, since a new edition of his works is now appearing, are the plays of Thomas 
Dekker. The problem of his canon is, of course, a very difficult one, but he and his 
collaborators, whoever they may have been and whatever may have been the extent 
of their collaboration, certainly drew heavily in their creative activities on the stores 
of folk materials lying ready at hand. Old Fortunatus, Patient Grissel, The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday, The Witch of Edmonton all are excellent examples of the way in 
which a folk story can be used as the basic material of literary drama. 

Among minor dramatists the same kind of interests can be observed. Anthony 
Munday in his play of John a Kent and John a Cumber not only makes use of a 
prominent folk figure from the west of England (in spite of his name) but also sets 
him in a play filled with traditional material centering around the contest of ma- 
gicians. Grim the Colyer of Croydon, Wiley Beguiled, and Jonsons’s The Devil Is 
An Asse all use the theme of the devil come to earth in disguise as a human being, 
with varying degrees of complexity and success. To a generation to which witches 
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and wizards, devils and revenants were very real, it was not strange that such mani- 
festations appeared again and again in the literature either as major bases for plot or 
as auxiliary material. 

Nor was this use of native lore confimed to the drama. As Spenser drew on these 
materials as he found them in romance, Drayton set them in the native context in 
Poly-Olbion and, with humorous intent, in Nymphidia. The former, a long topo- 
graphical poem, is a very early instance of the sense of importance of this kind of 
material for local color. It is far more effective in this way than the efforts at local 
character in Barclay’s Eclogs at the beginning of the century. 

Some years ago, in his Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry 
(Minneapolis, 1932), Douglas Bush outlined the ways in which this type of material 
was used by literary men of the period. While much of this excellent work is, as 
might be expected, given over to a study of the ways in which Elizabethan writers 
used and adapted the work of classical authors, there runs through it a constant 
reminder of the way in which myth and legend, from whatever source, have informed 
and enlivened the literature of this period and been adapted to current needs and 
ideas. The use of it for topical comment is well known, as it is exemplified in John 
Lyly’s Campaspe, Sapho and Phao, Endimion, and Peele’s Judgment of Paris. A 
basis for this is to be found in such works as both Golding’s and Sandys’ translations 
of Ovid with the full and detailed allegorizing of the stories, especially in the latter. 

All this has had to do with the large scale use of folk materials as a substantial 
part of the creative activity of the writer. In speaking of this aspect we should not 
lose sight of the widely extended use of minor forms of folklore like proverbial 
phrases, riddles, jests, wise sayings, and the like. With all the developing interest in 
the form, structure, and development of the language which characterizes the 
Renaissance, it is not strange that much use was made of these devices to enrich it, 
to give it variety and drama. Shakespeare’s quotability undoubtedly comes at least 
in small part from his knack of translating “old saws and wise instances” from the 
popular language to the dignity of drama. John Heywood’s rhymed proverb collec- 
tions earlier in the century indicate something of the popularity of this mode. It 
would be difficult to think of Lyly’s Euphues or Sidney’s Arcadia without this sort of 
background, with its constant use of aphorism as well as all the other tricks of style 
that have given the term “euphuistic” meaning for us. 

One other kind of use remains to be mentioned, the use of folklore for political 
or topical purposes in literature. This is likely to be particularly active in a period 
when the press is closely censored and when folk or traditional materials can be given 
an allusive quality which enables the author to comment on current affairs without 
seeming to do so. The fullest study of the utilization of folk materials for political 
purposes is that of C. Bowie Millican, Spenser and the Table Round (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932), in which he shows how, culminating in Spenser, the Arthurian legends 
and even much of the machinery of chivalry were kept alive as a matter of policy by 
the Tudors, who hoped to strengthen their at first shaky hold on the English throne 
by emphasizing their supposed descent from King Arthur himself. Such topics found 
expression not only in formalized uses of Arthurian materials but also drew upon 
that other resource for disguising dangerous topical allusion, the fable. So Spenser 
used it for both political and religious satire in The Shepherd’s Calendar. The use 
of beast figures in heraldry gave a currency and special applicability to these mate- 
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rials for both the writers and their public. Besides this, the fable of “The Belly and 
Its Members” was in common use as basic statement of the need for capable central 
government. It was a common symbolic statement on the continent as well as in 
England. There is a recent study, which I have not had opportunity to read, by 
William M. Carroll, Animal Conventions in English Renaissance Non-Religious 
Prose (1550-1600) (New York, 1954) which, if it bears out its title, may fill out our 
knowledge in this area. 

This survey is not, of course, designed to be a complete account of folklore in lit- 
erature in England in the sixteenth century; time does not permit that. But I have 
tried to suggest the major ways in which these two levels of creative expression came 
together and something of the uses to which they were put. Nowhere else, except 
possibly in the work of Scott, do we see so fully and with such variety the way in 
which the materials of folklore contributed to the creative impulse both in the fur- 
nishing of subject matter for literature and in providing that wealth of allusiveness 


and comment that gives richness, vital exuberance, and tone to the literature of the 
English Renaissance.'* 


Indiana University Joun W. Asnton 
Bloomington, Indiana 


5. Fotktore in Lirerature: Notes Towarp a THEORY oF INTERPRETATION 


The exploration of the relations between folk and literary traditions by three such 
able scholars as Richard M. Dorson, Carvel Collins, and John W. Ashton offers the 
moderator of their symposium the challenge of synthesizing, if he can, the com- 
patible elements in their well-defended positions. 

But can their views be reconciled? Dorson, approaching literature as a collector 
of folklore, wishes assurance of the validity in literary texts of folk materials taken 
by the author from contemporary oral tradition. His criteria of biographical, internal, 
and corroborative evidence do indeed insure that folk motifs found in a work of fic- 
tion come directly from its author’s personal exposure to actual folk traditions. These 
criteria would in practice limit our search for folklore in literature to the writings of 
regional and provincial authors. Perhaps this is as it should be, but if this is the case 
we cannot go on to make bold claims for the importance of folk materials in literary 
tradition, since the only works in which they can be found are by definition in the 
backwaters of the main streams of literary culture. 

Collins, on the other hand, is, as a critic, properly concerned with the main streams. 
In assessing the usefulness of folklore to his purpose he seeks the “large, over-all 
motifs and structures which occur in fiction and poetry but have their roots in areas 
originally mapped by folklorists.” An example of the apparent incongruity between 
his approach and Dorson’s is in their statements about the same story, T. B. Thorpe’s 
“The Big Bear of Arkansas.” From Dorson’s standpoint this sketch “describes a 
frontier fabulist, and yet the tale he tells is no folktale, but a literary invention.” For 
Collins, however, Thorpe’s invention is significant as a link in a literary tradition 
including Moby Dick and Faulkner’s “The Bear,”*® and these literary works, Collins 
insists, share folk motifs and structures as well as “the implication and effect of folk 
accounts of the hunt for a large and significant beast.” *® 

Ashton, limning the relations between two spheres of culture in an earlier literary 
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period from which no objective records of folk tradition are available, presents still a 
third alternative: “the appearance in literature of folk materials drawn from written 
sources, or . . . based on a combination of the oral tradition and printed reports of or 
statements about that tradition.” He wisely reminds us that oral and written traditions 
coexist, that print can perpetuate folk materials, and that authors, in a spirit of un- 
scholarly eclecticism, may freely mingle in the same works elements from folk and 
popular tradition with others from high literary culture. In emphasizing the folk- 
loristic elements in Elizabethean literature Ashton points to an important source of the 
universality of its appeal. Yet we cannot adduce for Shakespeare or Spenser the kinds 
of evidence Dorson desires. 

The discussion of these papers by members of the Society raised some important 
criticisms and points of emphasis with which I wish to deal. Tristram P. Coffin ques- 
tioned whether “the use of the ghost in Hamlet or the witches in Macbeth constitute 
utilization of folklore by a literary figure.” He went on to propose that “the three 
things that a literary man does with folk materials” are to develop folk motifs through 
characterization and unification of plot and by elaboration of setting, citing as success- 
ful examples Mark Twain’s “The Jumping Frog” and Washington Irving’s “Rip Van 
Winkle.” Joseph Raben, however, reminded us that “often the literary artist is not 
only a purveyor of folklore to his audience but is also a collector of folklore. Often 
the only record we have of the folklore of a given region or a given time is the lit- 
erary document that such an artist has left us.” This was true in the case of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose uses of proverbs in the Waverly novels provide a valuable record of folk 
speech and an example of the skilled use of folk materials as determinants in charac- 
terization. 

Two folklorists who use the materials they collect as elements in their own novels 
raised further points. William A. Owens remarked that he had attempted in both his 
collecting and his creative work to elicit from the folk traditions of the American 
Southwest “the spirit of the people.” In changing his own role from folklore scholar to 
novelist, Owens remarked, “I had to make a great many adjustments in my own atti- 
tude. I had to learn first of all that there is a basic sense of design in any kind of artistic 
work.” The raw materials for fiction he found in folklore, but their organization in 
his novel Walking on Borrowed Land was determined by artistic necessities rather 
than literal fidelity to the collected folkways. Frances Gillmor, on the other hand, 
referring to her fictional use of Indian lore, supported Collins, saying, “We ought to 
look at the common ground between the folk teller of a tale and the writer who uses 
his structure. And it is that coming together, where the traditional patterns seem to 
be part of the structure of our thinking and are re-used by a writer in new terms, 
which is in itself a fructifying thing. The structure, the symbol that folklore provides 
in itself becomes a power.” 

William Hugh Jansen supported Dorson’s position, distinguishing three aspects 
of folklore: “folklore as material, as performance, and as style.” He proposed that “the 
difference between the folk and formal literary traditions is a matter of performance. 
... The great difference is that between performance and creation. When Mr. Owens 
talks about his work, he is speaking of creation. When we talk about folk literature 
as a standard of excellence, we are referring to performance, which is quite a different 
thing. . . . Performance is merely a process of recreation, and I don’t think we should 
confuse the two.” 
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Thus the discussion maintained the tripartite division of opinion among the 
members of the panel. The foiklorist, regarding literature as a not very satisfactory 
substitute for actual field work, must turn to literary texts for knowledge of folkways 
in periods and places where scholarly collecting is impossible. The literary historian, 
tracing literary uses of folk elements in combination with those from formal culture, 
infers what he can of the folk cultures which influenced his author, even if only indi- 
rectly through printed accounts or—at a still further remove from Dorson’s criteria— 
through earlier literary redactions of themes originally taken from folk contexts. The 
literary critic and our creative writers were interested in patterns of thought and the 
organization of actions characteristic of folk expression. For them, the authors who 
appropriate these folk elements need not deal with them as folk informants do, for 
what they seek is not fidelity to folk traditions but the literary use of symbols of uni- 
versal significance. 

One must ask at this point whether the folklorist, the literary historian, and the 
critic of literature really have different ends in view. If so, then our endeavors are 
fated to be separate despite an initial attention to the same bodies of material. If, on 
the other hand, our reason for being interested in the first place in folk traditions and 
their literary adaptations is our concern to understand the important symbols not 
only of art but of human culture in its Protean manifestations, then we are indeed 
joined in a common cause. Should this be so, our efforts here to describe the claims 
that folklore has upon our specialized studies may prove mutually fruitful, despite 
lack of agreement on such questions as whether the ghost of Hamlet’s father or the 
yarn told by the Big Bear of Arkansas are indeed folklore. 

The only justification for the study of folklore can be that the expression of atti- 
tudes toward human experience which characterize the culture of folk societies pro- 
vides us with traditional shared symbols, important—at the least—to our understand- 
ing of the cultures from which they derive. All too often, for purposes of comparative 
analysis we tend to abstract the particular motifs, tale types, ballad stanzas, proverbs, 
or other verbal expressions of folklore from the larger cultural contexts in which they 
occur. These elements, to which William R. Bascom gives the conveniently descrip- 
tive term of “verbal arts,”?* serve specific functions in the living oral traditions in 
which they are perpetuated. Although there is all too little agreement as to the intrin- 
sic nature of folklore, there is general consent as to several elements necessary to the 
existence of the communities in which folklore is found. These are: (1) relative isola- 
tion from urbanization, industrialism, mass communications; such isolation being the 
result of geographical, racial, religious, occupational, or linguistic differentiation from 
the dominant non-folk group; and (2) relative stability of the isolated group through 
time; this being necessary to permit the development and perpetuation of verbal art 
forms characteristic of the imaginative vision of the group toward the typical experi- 
ences of its life and its attitudes toward nature and interpersonal relations.’® These 
criteria, stressing the isolative nature of folk groups and the conservative character of 
their lore, raise the question of how the verbal art manifested under such conditions 
can have significance beyond the societies which produce it. These societies are by 
definition peripheral to the centers of population and power. How can folklore be 
otherwise than marginal and atavistic to the scholar concerned with centrality in the 
development of culture? Under these terms we have no recourse but to follow Dor- 
son’s findings, and regard the work of a minor local colorist such as Rowland Robin- 
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son as a more important document in folklore-literary relations than the writings of 
Herman Melville, or of any other considerable literary figure committed to larger 
cultural considerations than the faithful recording of folkways. 

A recent formulation by George R. Foster of “What is Folk Culture?”*® raises 
the possibility of seeing in folklore important tributaries to the main streams of cul- 
tural development, rather than mere isolated eddies. Challenging Robert Redfield’s 
identification of folk with rural and of high culture with urban populations, Foster 
presents a view that emphasizes the dynamic nature of cultural development. Foster 
defines a folk society as “not a whole society, an isolate, in itself,” but “a ‘half-society,’ 
a part of a larger social unit (usually a nation)” to which the folk component “bears 
a symbiotic spatial-temporal relationship.” “Folk” and “urban” are “both integral parts 
of the definition of a certain type of socio-cultural unit in which the pre-industrial 
city is a focal point.”*® Foster goes on to point out the dynamic relation between folk 
cultures and the national cultures of which they are a part. This relation is “a circular 
phenomenon in which folk culture draws on and is continually replenished by con- 
tact with the products of intellectual and scientific social strata, but in which folk 
culture continually, though perhaps in lesser degree, contributes to these nonfolk 
societies.”** With respect to the particular cultural materials that are our present con- 
cern, Foster remarks that “The arts appear best to typify the circular relationship 
between folk and sophisticate”; in the institutional forms of social life, however— 
“religion, government, education, economics, and the like”—the cultural movement is 
mainly “outward and downward.””* 

Folklore, then, does not arise until a culture reaches the level of urbanization. Folk 
culture and the larger national culture of which it is a part coexist in a relationship of 
mutual enrichment. The tastes, art forms, and particular expressions of sophisticated 
literary culture gradually seep downward to the folk level. On the other hand, in the 
course of the culture-wide generalization of the verbal folk arts,”* the professional 
literary artist inevitably encounters them. Eager to work his will upon popular ma- 
terials from the public domain, the conscious craftsman assimilates and uses them in 
combination with other elements from the literary traditions of more complex levels of 
the national or supra-national culture. When the pre-industrial city is superseded as 
the center of its culture area by the industrialized metropolis, however, the surviv- 
ing folk societies contribute less and less to the national culture; in the course of their 
absorption of the dominant national culture they gradually surrender their folk char- 
acteristics. Industrialism creates a chasm between the continuity of shared experience 
of the entire agrarian history of a people and the new social classes and modes of 
behavior attendant upon rapid technological change. Not only does industrialism 
separate city people from country folk, but it so quickens the tempo of social change 
that the stability through time can seldom be maintained which would be required 
were the new classes and occupations to develop their own folklore. 

Thus the historical periods and places in which living folk traditions can possibly 
affect literature do not, according to this formulation, include primitive cultures on the 
one hand or fully industralized societies on the other. Yet verbal arts once charac- 
teristic of a folk society may become literary traditions, and may then be continued 
in sophisticated literature long after their extinction as folk expressions. 

This problem, raised by Ashton’s consideration of Elizabethan literature, may be 
stated more concretely by considering the relation of function to form in literary 
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motifs originally having folk provenience. There are three formulas for the adapta- 
tion of particular folk elements into formal literature. First, function and form may 
remain constant. An instant of this is the ghost in Hamlet, which in Shakespeare, as 
in the superstitious life of a sixteenth-century English village, functions as a real ghost, 
having the appearance of corporeality, representing the features of a person known to 
be dead, returning to utter a command or prophecy, empowered to speak it only to a 
chosen mortal interlocutor, forced to return to the underworld at the crowing of the 
cock. This is the familiar pattern of the survival of a pre-Christian belief, with the 
biblical cockscrow symbolically exerting the power of the true faith over the pagan 
supernatural, as in “The Wife of Usher’s Well.” Hamlet’s first problem is to deter- 
mine whether the ghost is really his father’s spirit, or whether it is a delusion of his 
own disordered mind, or the disguise of a Satanic agent enticing him towards his 
damnation. It is to dispel these doubts that his strategem of staging the play within the 
play is designed. The modern lay audience or reader, no longer believing in ghosts 
as the Elizabethans believed and ignorant of the popular demonology of Shakespeare’s 
time, is likely to assume that Hamlet dallies with the players because his intellectuality 
renders him incapable of action, or because his Oedipal involvement with his mother 
unmans him. Whatever claim these theories may have upon our attention, the fact 
remains that the first problem presented by the opening scene in Hamlet and not 
resolved until the climactic action of the mousetrap play at III, 2, in the very center 
of the tragedy, is a problem posed by the literary adaptation of folk traditions pro- 
venient in the Elizabethean age. 

A second pattern in the literary uses of folklore is the perpetuation of the form of 
a folk tradition whose function has changed since the time of its oral currency. The 
stability of form through functional change is of course characteristic of oral tradition 
too, as testifies the single instance of the “nonsense” counting-out rhymes of children, 
originally divinatory formulas for the selection by lot of sacrificial victims.** A Shake- 
spearian example is Edgar’s use, in King Lear, of charms and demonic incantations to 
feign madness. These elements derive, as has long been known, from Samuel Hars- 
nett’s A Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures (1603). Whatever their powers 
may have been alleged among Jesuits or witches, in Elizabethan London such folk 
supernaturalism had become fit matter for the gibberish of a presumed Bedlamite. 

The third pattern is the reflection of altered function by modification of form. The 
fairies of English and Scots folk belief provided the originals of Shakespeare’s Cob- 
web, Mustard-seed, Moth, and Peas-blossom, but those folk originals were the oppo- 
sites of the tiny sprites of A Midsummer Night's Dream in respect to their size, char- 
acter, and power.” As is true in “Tam Lin” and “Thomas Rhymer,” in folk tradition 
the Queen of Elfland was of a stature not incompatible with her desire to seduce a 
mortal lover; and folk tradition made the fairies an evil-doing and malicious race, 
organized into a commonwealth sufficiently powerful to wreak injury on the Christian 
villagers. Margaret Murray maintains that the fairy rings actually existed, for in her 
view the “fairies” were communicants of the tenaciously-surviving fertility cults of 
pre-Christian Britain.”* By Shakespeare’s time, in London, the fairies could not have 
been feared as they were two centuries earlier on the Scottish border, where Tam Lin 
rode in terror of becoming a sacrifice to their pagan rites. Long urbanization had 
divorced at least the upper classes from the countryman’s beliefs, and Shakespeare 
could use his fairies as the occasion for fanciful extravagance. Neither he nor his audi- 
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ence believed in them as they did in the ghost in Hamlet. After Titania’s sprites the 
fairies of ancient tradition fade from both folk tradition and literary view," and the 
very words “fairy” and “elfin” become synonymous with tiny, harmless, and fanciful. 


The critic investigating literary uses of folk materials will be concerned not only 
with their function in their cultural contexts but also with the qualities they contribute 
to the literary works in which he finds them. Is the contribution of folklore the rude 
hints of character, plot, and setting which, Coffin suggested, the literary artist devel- 
ops? Or is Gillmor’s suggestion more generally true, that the writer’s debt to folklore 
is for “traditional patterns .. . the structure, the symbol”? 

Both views of course are valid. In fact we can trace three levels of significance in 
the literary uses of folk materials. In the first place there is the introduction of folk- 
ways merely to give verisimilitude to a depiction of the life of a particular locality. To 
draw an example from the American literature surveyed by Dorson and Collins, in 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster Edward Eggleston gives careful attention to the reproduc- 
tion of Indiana folk speech (see his preface to the 1891 edition, citing his debt to 
Lowell); he meticulously describes such frontier folk customs as consulting a witch 
doctor for cures, practical joking, “turning out” the teacher of the district school, and 
spelling bees. Yet these elements—in a book which imperfectly mixes didactic moral- 
ism with a sentimental love story and Dickensian criticism of poverty and moral hy- 
pocrisy—do no more than provide a much-needed sense of a real society in which the 
wooden characters move through their conventional roles. Folklore here, as elsewhere 
in much regional and local color writing, provides milieu but little more. 

The second level is that proposed by Coffin. Such stories as Mark Twain’s “Jump- 
ing Frog,” Bret Harte’s “A Ghost of the Sierras,” Ambrose Bierce’s “Curried Cow,” 
as well as many of the sketches of the Spirit of the Times humorists, are merely folk 
stories or tall tales unified and elaborated by literary redactors. This leads us to the 
question of “The Big Bear of Arkansas,” which is indeed, as Dorson said, a literary 
invention. Yet it must claim the literary folklorist’s attention because it combines 
many folkloristic elements: the story-telling situation, the character of the raconteur, 
his competitive yarning at the expense of foreigners and outlanders, the very motifs 
he uses in besting his adversaries, and finally, as Collins remarked, the overall pattern 
of his chief yarn, the hunt for the fabulous beast. There is a theme in this story more 
important than the minor work in which it is expressed. The characteristic American 
attitude toward Nature is epitomized here in the fabulously fertile soil of Arkansas, 
the prodigious strength and cunning of the beast, the intractable persistence of the 
hunter, and the dream-like ease with which he wins his goal—subjection of the most 
terrifying power in Nature. Thorpe’s ability to imply this theme attests to something 
more than the development of character, plot, and setting. In this tale he verged on 
the use of folk materials in their most significant contribution to literature, as a source 
of structural symbols.7* 

A further example of the symbolic manipulation of folklore elements is offered 
by Hawthorne’s story, “The Maypole of Merry Mount.” Here, as Q. D. Leavis has 
shown,”® the celebration of the pagan May-Day rites is juxtaposed to the harsh rule 
of the Puritans in a way which dramatizes commitments to two conflicting cultural 
ideals, the worship of Nature, the spirit of Life, versus the worship of Force. Yet 
Hawthorne does not accept without qualifications the pagan commitment whose ob- 
servance he so accurately and effectively portrays. 
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Hawthorne implies that the outlook of Merry Mount is not consonant with the realities of 
life in the New World, or the new phase of the world anywhere perhaps. The Puritans may 
be odious but they have a secret which is a better thing than the religion of nature and 
humanity. The May Lord and Lady, at Endicott’s command, leave their Paradise—the ref- 
erence to Adam and Eve driven from the Garden is unmistakeable . . . —and there is a 
general suggestion that the ‘choice’ imposed on New England is like that made by Adam 
and Eve, they sacrifice bliss for something more arduous and better worth having.*° 


Here the pagan customs of Midsummer’s Eve, chronicled by English and Colonial 
antiquaries, are brought into the service of art. Hawthorne responded to the religious 
significance of the pagan rites, which Shakespeare’s charming Midsummer Night's 
Dream had largely obscured. “The Maypole of Merry Mount” is more realistic as well 
as symbolically more significant than would be a work which undertook no more 
than an accurate representation of an actual folk custom of this kind, for Hawthorne 
places his folk custom in its dynamic relation to the culture of the larger social unit 
of which the folk group is a part. 

This is not the occasion for analyzing the uses of folklore in larger works than the 
short stories mentioned above. Let it be said, however, that folk beliefs, superstitions, 
and customs surviving from pagan contexts—and their daemonic or naturalistic im- 
plications—were not lost on such American writers as Melville and Twain, who used 
them, as did Hawthorne, to create a contrast to, or to criticize, conventional Christian 
belief. Such uses of folk materials makes them literarily and culturally significant. 

I do not mean to imply that only folk supernaturalism is viable in these ways. The 
folktale, for example, is by definition an expression of popularly sanctioned attitudes 
toward human character, toward class structure, toward man’s relation to nature. The 
literary development of folktale plots, when it occurs, may therefore consist not only 
in the elaboration of detail discussed above, but it may also provide a realization of the 
artistic and cultural implications of the tale which the folk raconteur can indicate but 
not fulfil. 

If we are interested in what folklore offers literature as a repository of shared social 
symbols, conserving important cultural values in incipient dramatic or literary form, 
then our separate concerns as folklorists, historians, and critics of literature will lead 
us to studies mutually enriching. Some readers may feel that the criteria suggested 
above are too constrictive, that folklore must include traditions from primitive and 
industrial societies, that my emphasis on functional symbolism may exclude other 
fruitful analyses of folklore in literature. Although according to the custom of such 
folk as conduct symposia the moderator may have the last word, this is a prerogative 
I gladly relinquish. These papers are offered as an invitation to the wider considera- 
tion of our common problems. Should correctives to our views be forthcoming, our 
deliberations will have served their purpose well. 


Swarthmore College Dante, G. HorrMan 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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PROVERBIAL COMPARISONS IN THE 
PLAYS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


By ArcHEer TAYLOR 


intended to supplement the rather scanty materials now available for historical 

and comparative studies in proverbial comparisons. It is based on A. Waller 
and A. R. Glover, The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 10 vols., (Cambridge, Eng., 
1905-1912). The various plays are cited by short titles with references to act and scene 
and the page. The arrangement is alphabetical according to the noun used in the 
comparison. References to contemporary and somewhat earlier parallels are cited from 
M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary of Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950); B. J. Whiting, Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1938); and B. J. Whiting, “Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings from 
Scottish Writings before 1600,” Mediaeval Studies, X1 (1949), 123-205, XIII (1951), 
87-164 (cited as Whiting, Scottish, 1, 11). More recent parallels have been cited from 
T. Hilding Svartengren, Intensifying Similes in English (Lund, 1918) and Archer 
Taylor, Proverbial Comparisons and Similes from California, Folklore Studies, 3, 
(Berkeley, 1954). The citations in V. S. Lean, Collectanea (4 v. in 5, [Bristol, 1902- 
1904]) are so incomplete in bibliographical details that I have not combed them. 
In the present state of our knowledge of English proverbial comparisons it is difficult 
to be certain of the traditional quality of some items in this collection and for that 
reason I have preferred to err on the side of generosity in including texts. Many of 
these comparisons would justify a commentary, but the limitations of space make such 
explorations impossible. 


"Ti following collection of texts from the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher is 


adders. As deaf as adders. Bonduca I ii, p. the Country III ii, p. 339. Cf. no. 6 be- 


go. Tilley A 32; Svartengren 174-175. low. 
Africa. (a) Thunder in Januarie, or a good 5. Life, Honor, joyes Eternal, all De- 
woman, That’s stranger than all Affrick. lights . .. are light as Air To a true Lover 


Cupid’s Revenge III i, p. 262. (b) Foot, when his lady frowns. Maids Tragedy II, 
this is stranger than an Africk monster. p. 19. Tilley A 90; Svartengren 338; Tay- 


Scornful Lady V i, p. 295. lor Comparisons 53. 

air. 1. As fickle as the flying ayr. Sea-Voy- 6. Thy Mother [of Love] soft and gen- 
age IV i, p. 45. Cf. Svartengren 25 tle as the air. Chances II ii, p. 198. Svart- 
(wind). engren 269. 


2. The looks of my sweet love are fair, Alexander. I had as lieve see the Perdue for 
Fresh and feeding as the air. Woman- a pudding i’ th’ lake, as Alexander the 
Hater IV iii, p. 120. Great. King and No King 1 i, p. 149. 

3. Be ye fresh and free as Air. Faith- ambitious. See Devil. 
ful Shepherdess 1 i, p. 376. Tilley A 88 angels. 1. As excellent as Angels My love so 
(free); Svartengren 340 (free). fond. Loves Pilgrimage III ii, p. 278. 

4. But gently as the Air. Custom of 2. Her voice is like the harmony of 
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Angels. Woman Pleas’d IV ii, p. 286. Cf. 
Whiting Drama 303: 5 syng as swetly 
As... angelles clere. 

ape. And there her Grace sits mumping like 
an old Ape eating a Brawn. Mad Lover 
V i, p. 62. 

April. 1. A very youth, Sir, Upon my maid- 
enhead as smug as April. Humorous 
Lieutenant IV v, p. 350. 

2. Last night [a night of lovemaking] 
was sweet as April. Maids Tragedy IIl, 
p. 28. 

Arion. See harp. 

arms. This is news Stranger than Arms in 
the air. Womans Prize | ii, p. 22. 

arrows. All as sudden .. . As arrows from a 
Tartars bow. Humorous Licutenant I i, 
p. 286. Cf. Tilley A 322 (swift), Whiting 
Scottish 1 132 (swift), Svartengren 375- 
376 (swift). 

aspen. (a) I tremble like as aspin. Captain 
IV iv, p. 292. (b) I tremble (as they say) 
as ‘twere as Aspine leaf. Knight of the 
Burning Pestle Ill i, p. 197. Whiting 
Drama 304: 9; Whiting Scottish I 133 
(quake); Svartengren 382-383. 

asp (aspick). See woman. 

ass. See ox. 

Ave. He takes it as familiarly, as an Ave, or 
precious salutation. Nice Valour III i, p. 
168. 

Bacchus. See froes. 

backward. See Italian. 

be. I am as close [guarded] as can be. Wild- 
Goose Chase I i, p. 318. 

bear-baiting. She stinks worse than a Bear- 
baiting. Scornful Lady IV i, p. 280. 

beast. But I am savager than any Beast. 
Laws of Candy IV i, p. 277. Cf. Whiting 
Drama 305: 20 (worse); Whiting Scot- 
tish 1 136 (brutal). 

bees. (a) Young Courtiers, That swarm 
like Bees in May. A Wife II i, p. 21. (b) 
They swarm like Bees about it [a door], 
ibid., p. 24. 

bells. Are thy brains perfect? Sound as bels. 
Bonduca IV i, p. 125. Tilley B 272; 
Svartengren 369. 

bellman. As watchful as the Belman. Cox- 
comb | i, p. 317. 

big. See football, gauntlet, rafter. 


birds. For ye are Fellows only know by rote, 
As Birds record their lessons. Valentinian 
II i, p. 19. 

black. See Hell, vengeance. 

blackbirds. In every bush, like black birds, 
you cannot miss ’em. Loves Pilgrimage 
II iix, p. 261. Cf. Tilley B 442 (blackber- 
ries); Svartengren 345 (blackberries). 

blind. See death, ignorance. 

blossoms. 1. As many hopes hang on his 
noble head, As blossoms on a bough in 
May. Lovers Progress II i, p. 91. Svarten- 
gren 397. 

2. And as his [spring’s] blossoms ten- 

der. Mad Lover IV i, p. 47. 

blush. See girl, sunset. 

brass. 1. He is made as strong as brass. Rule 
a Wife II i, p. 182. 

2. An impudence, no brass was ever 
tougher. Night-Walker 1 i, p. 319. Cf. 
Taylor Comparisons 20 (bold). 

brave. See Romans. 

bright. See East. 

broad. See platters. 

brood-goose. See burden. 

bubble. As lasting as boyes gay bubbles, 
blown i’ th’ Air and broken. King and 
No King IV, p. 199. 

buck. Thou’rt as wild as a Buck. King and 
No King Il, p. 174. Cf. Svartengren 40 
(mad). 

bugles. [He] wore ’em [beads] as small as 
Bugles. Loves Pilgrimage II ii, p. 261. 

bull-beggars [demons]. They . . . roar about 
the streets like Bull-beggers. Loyal Sub- 
ject IV ii, p. 139. 

bur. But they [women] stick on like Burs. 
Custom of the Country IV i, p. 365. Til- 
ley B 724; Whiting Drama 307: 43; Whit- 
ing Scottish 1 144. Cf. Svartengren 325, 
329. 

burden. They have no more burthen than 
a brood-[ goose], i.e., little or none. Hu- 
morous Lieutenant II i, p. 297. 

butter. See May butter. 

butter-box. I sweat like a Butter-box. 4 Wife 
II i, p. 25. 

buttermilk. He speaks as if he had butter- 
milk in’s mouth. Pilgrim IV iii, p. 211. 

buxom. See froes. 

calf. "Tis as wonderful as Calves made with 
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five Legs. Wit without Money II i, p. 162. 
Svartengren 340. 

camphire. But on my soul she is chaster 
than cold Camphire. Valentinian 1 i, p. 4. 

cannon. [He] speaks far more, and louder 
In his own commendations, than a Can- 
non. Island Princess 1 i, p. 93. 

castle. And we may do’t, as safe as in a 
Castle. Little French Lawyer IV i, p. 431. 

cat. 1. There be as many lives in’t [a bottle], 
as a Cat carries. M. Thomas III i, p. 127. 
Tilley C 154. 

2. He pitcht upon his legs like a cat. 
M. Thomas III iii, p. 138. Tilley C 153. 

3. They are cowards, Eat coals like 
compell’d Cats. Bonduca IV iv, p. 141. 

catching. See plague. 

caterpillars. They are as common here as 
Caterpillers Among the corn. Mad Lover 
Iv im $i 

certain. See day, death. 

cedar. Straight as young pines, or Cedars in 
the grove. Knight of Malta 1 i, p. 84. 
Whiting Drama 307: 57 (cedar); Tilley 
C 207; Svartengren 276. 

chafe, vb. See lion. 

chaste. See camphire, crystal, ice, Lucrece, 
morn, rock, snow. 

cherry. A Cherry to a Cherry is not liker. 
Humourous Lieutenant V v, p. 369. Svar- 
tengren 331. 

child. Easie [manageable] as a child. Wom- 
ans Prize I ii, p. 9. Cf. Whiting Drama 
306: 60 (meeker); Whiting Scottish I 
149 (meek). 

Christmas. 1. (a) A woman cold as Christ- 
mas. Bloody Brother II ii, p. 265. (b) I 
am as cold as Christmas. Coxcomé | i, p. 
316. Svartengren 315. 

2. They [old women] are like our 
countrey Grotts, as cool as Christmas. 
Women Pleas’d Il ii, p. 269. 

3. He stinks of Muskadel like an Eng- 
lish Christmas. Pilgrim II i, p. 168. 

clear. See crystal, innocence, truth. 

close. See be, cockle. 

coals. See cat, 3. 

cockle. 1. Yet I keep close for all this, Close 
as a cockle. Two Noble Kinsmen IV i, 
p- 350. Tilley C 499, Svartengren 325. 

2. To lye close to you? Close as a 


Cockle. Wild-Goose Chase | iii, p. 326. 
Tilley C 499. 

cold. See Christmas, cucumbers, hairs of 
winter, ice, key, poison, Saturn, sea, snow. 

common. See caterpillars. 

constant. See stones. 

constancy. O give me leave to stand as fix’d 
as constancy her self. King and No King 
I i, p. 161. 

cool. See Christmas. 

cope. I know thou art as holy as an old 
Cope. Wife IV i, p. 44. 

cork. Thou slept’st still like a cork upon the 
water. M. Thomas II ii, p. 111. 

courtiers. The Stars and glorious Planets 

. Shine like Courtiers. Elder Brother 

II iv, p. 19. 

crystal. 1. (a) Chaster than Chrystal. Double 
Marriage III i, p. 367. Cf. Whiting Drama 
309: 78 (clean, pure), Whiting Scottish 
I 155 (clean). (b) What crystal chaster? 
Four Plays, p. 349. 

2. Oh my boy, clear too? As Christal, 
Sir. [Used of wine]. Loves Pilgrimage II 
iv. Tilley C 875; Whiting Drama 309: 
78; Whiting Scottish L 155; Svartengren 
361; Taylor Comparisons 26. 

3. Sufficient single Beer, as cold as crys- 
tal. Captain IV ii, p. 284. 

4. (a) Cold as Crystal, Never to be 
thaw’d again. Valentinian I i, p. 3. (b) 
She is beyond all this As cold, and hard- 
en’d, as the Virgin Crystal. Maid in the 
Mill III ii, p. 42. 

5. Make my breast Transparent as pure 
Crystal. PAilaster III i, p. 115. Cf Tilley 
C 875 (clear), Taylor Comparisons 26 
(clear). 

cucumber. I do remember it to my grief, 
Young Maids were as cold as cow cum- 
bers And much of that complexion. Cu- 
pids Revenge I i, p. 224. Svartengren 313. 
Cf. Tilley C 895 (cool); Taylor Compari- 
sons 29 (cool). 

cur. 1. Like a poore cur, clapping his trundle 
tail Betwixt his legs. Loves Cure III iii, 
Pp. 199. 

2. And now crowch like a Cur, Tane 
[Taken] worrying sheep. Loves Cure IV 
li, p. 208. 

dark. See Hell, ignorance. 
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day. 1. As certain As day must come again. 
Chances | ii, p. 178. 

2. But a compell’d necessity of honour, 
Fair as the day. Wife IV i, p. 47. Svarten- 
gren 222. 

3. Sure as tis day. Loyal Subject IV ii, 
p. 138. Svartengren 360. 

daylight. Arms [of friends], that were as 
dear to me, As day-light is, Sea-Voyage 
I i, p. 4. 

dead. 1. Sure I shall never walk when I am 
dead. Cupids Revenge V i, p. 282. 

2. See fowl, night. 

dead of night. Sir, all is quiet as this dead 
of night. Philaster V i, p. 142. 

deaf. See adder. 

dear. See daylight. 

death. 1. Blind as death or ignorance. Knight 
of Malta Ill iv, p. 133. 

2. As to us death is certain. Two Noble 
Kinsmen V iv, p. 373.°Cf. Tilley D 136 
(sure), Taylor Comparisons 79-80 (sure). 

3. As mute and pale as Death itself. 
Knight of the Burning Pestle V i, p. 222. 
Tilley D 134; Svartengren 386 (hush, 
silent, still), Taylor Comparisons 61 
(pale). 

4. A silence as if death there inhabits. 
Night-Walker Il, p. 327. Cf. Tilley D 135; 
Svartengren 386. 

deep. See Hell. 

Devil. I am . . . Ambitious as the Devil. 
Mad Lover IV i, p. 54. 

dew. Two silver drops of dew were never 
liker. Loyal Subject V ii, p. 157. Cf 
Svartengren 332 (drops of water). 

die. See dog, Italian. 

dissembling. See sea. 

dog. 1. Dye like a Dog? Humorous Lieuten- 
ant III v, p. 326. Whiting Drama 310: 95, 
Whiting Scottish I 159-160; Tilley D 509. 

2. Would I were drunk. Humourous 
Lieutenant 1 i, p. 282 Svartengren 201 
(tinker’s bitch). 

3. Dumb [mute] as a Dog, Sir. Women 
Pleas’d Il ii, p. 268. Svartengren 178. 

4. (a). And then I will . .. run a whor- 
ing like a dog with a broken bottle at’s 
tail. Loves Cure V iii, p. 235. (b) And 
sent em running home to the Duke their 
Master, Like Dogs with bottles at their 


tails. Women Pleas’d I i, p. 238. Cf. Tilley 
D 511 (lost his tail). 

5. (a). But she is dog-mad. Wild-Goose 
Chase IV iii, p. 373. (b) She is mad with 
Love, As mad as ever unworm’d dog was. 
Women Pleas’d IV ii, p. 287. Svartengren 
39- 

dormouse. He looks like an old surfeited 
Stallion, after his leaping, dull as a Dor- 
mouse. Philaster IV i, p. 117. Tilley D 
568; Svartengren 54. 

dove. Milde yet as the Dove. Scornful Lady 
V i, p. 290. Svartengren 65. 

down. (a) And the weary slumbers The 
eyes catch there, softer than beds of 
Down. Lovers Progress IV i, p. 133. (b) 
A Lamb, soft as his own locks, or the 
down of swan. Faithful Shepherdess I i, 
p. 394. Whiting Drama 310: 98; Svarten- 
gren 64; Taylor Comparisons 76. 

drink, vb. See duck, elephant, fish. 

drunk. See dog. 

dry. See marble. 

duck. 1. And wine they shall not want, let 
em drink like Ducks. Bloody Brother 
II ii, p. 264. 

2. Is not this the fellow that swom like 
a duck to th’ shore in our own sea-service? 
Knight of Malta V ii, p. 160. Taylor 
Comparisons 37. 

dull. See dormouse. 

dumb. See dog. 

East. Bright as the breaking East. Prophet- 
ess III i, p. 351. Cf. Svartengren 226 
(dawn). 

easy. See child, egg 2. 

eel. She is as nimble that way as an Ee[]]e. 
Womans Prize IV i, p. 58. Tilley E 59. 
Cf. Whiting Drama 311; 108. 

egg. 1. As thou lov’st butter’d eggs. Women 
Pleas’d III ii, p. 268. 

2. As easie as a man would roast an 
egge. Bloody Brother II ii, p. 266. 

3. I think his Skul’s as empty As a 
suckt Egg. Queen of Corinth IV i, p. 51. 
Cf. Svartengren 295. 

4. They look like potch’d eggs with the 
souls suckt out Empty and full of wind, 
Oueen of Corinth II iv, p. 29. 

5. You are undone as a man would un- 
doe an egge. Island Princess II i, p. 120. 
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elephant. I can drink . . . like an Elephant. 
Night-Walker IV i, p. 363. 

emperor. And I shall sleep now like an Em- 
perour. Rule a Wife 1 i, p. 176. 

empty. See egg, 3, 4. 

English thieves. Like English thieves, we 
kill you not, But are contented with the 
spoil. Little French Lawyer, IV i, p. 431. 

Erra mater. Old Erra mater. Chances IV 
ili, p. 230. 

Erra pater. Dirty December doe, Thou with 
a face as old as Erra Pater. Scornful Lady 
IV i, pp. 279-280. 

even. See tester. 

excellent. See angel. 

fair. See air, day, Heaven, light, Nell-a- 
greece, morn, star. 

false. See Hell. 

familiar. See fiddler. 

familiarly. See Ave. 

famine. Beggars, Broom-women, And those 
so miserable, they look like famine. 
Chances III iii, p. 216. 

fast. See (swift) fly-blows, wind, wish; 
(tight) fish. 


fear. And tame as fear. Womans Prize [ ii, 


feather. But they [women] ... . shake me 
like Feathers. Custom of the Country IV 
i, p. 365. Cf. Tilley F 162 (wavering). 

feeding, adj. See air. 

fickle. See air. 

fiddle. As fit as a fiddle. Women Pleas’d IV 
iii, p. 289. Tilley F 202; Svartengren 152; 
Taylor Comparisons 41. 

fiddler. As familiar as a Fidler. Wild-Goose 
Chase II ii, p. 336. 

fill, vb. See sail. 

fire. r (a). I am hot as fire. Double Marriage 
II i, p. 343. (b) The hot horse, hot as fire. 
Two Noble Kinsmen V iv, p. 375. Tilley 
F 247; Whiting Drama 312: 115; Whiting 
Scottish 1 168; Svartengren 312; Taylor 
Comparisons 50. 

2. They’re full of fire as a frozen Flow- 
worms rattel, and shine as goodly. Elder 
Brother IV iii, p. 43. 

3. Her fame was pure as fire. Chances 
II iii, p. 206. 

4. See steel and flint. 

firm. See steel and flint. 


fish. 1. Fast as a fish i’ th’ net. Night-Walker 
IV i, p. 360. Cf. Whiting Scottish I 169. 

2. As whole as a fish. Women Pleas’d 
I iii, p. 247. Tilley F 301; Whiting Drama 
312: 116; Svartengren 155. 

3. I can drink like a Fish now. Night- 
Walker IV i, p. 363. Tilley F 299; Svar- 
tengren 212; Taylor Comparisons 41. 

4. I can swim like a fish. Sea-Voyage 
I i, p. 6. Tilley F 328; Taylor Compari- 
sons 41. 

fit. See fiddle. 
fitchcock (polecat). 1. Farewell Fytchcock. 
Scornful Lady V i, p. 287. 

2. A strange furmity Will . . . make ye 

fight like Fichcocks. Bonduca I ii, p. 89. 

fixed. See constancy, stone. 

flame. See torch. 

flat. See flounder. 

flee. See leper. 

flounder. As flat as a flounder. Women 
Pleas’d II iv, p. 254. Tilley F 382; Svar- 
tengren 272; Taylor Comparisons 41. 

flower. All her affections, like the dews on 
Roses, Fair as the flowers themselves: as 
sweet and gentle. Pilgrim I i, p. 155. 
Whiting Drama 313: 123; Svartengren 
221 (fair). 

fly, vb. See swallow. 

fly-blows. Ile get [beget] those [children] 
fast, and thick as flie-blows. Custom of 
the Country III iii, p. 343. Cf. Svarten- 
gren 397. 

fool. Worse than the prodigal fool the Ballad 
speaks of, That was squeez’d through a 
horn. Wife III i, p. 35. 

footballs. Imposthumes. . . . / As big as foot- 
balls. Humorous Lieutenant III iii, p. 
317. 

footman. Why, it [rumor] runs my Lord 
like a foot-man without a cloak. Honest 
Man’s Fortune II i, p. 228. 

foul. See Hell, storm. 

fowl. Dead as a fowl at souse, shall sink. 
Chances TV i, p. 223. 

French tailor. As mad as a French Tayler. 
Rule a Wife TV i, p. 218. 

fresh. See air, May. 

fro. They are now Bucksom as Bacchus 
Froes. Wit at Several Weapons V i, p. 
132. Svartengren r1o. 
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frog. And as naked as a frog. Fair Maid of 
the Inn IV i, p. 201. Svartengren 254. 

fruit. A lip like ripest fruit. Double Mar- 
riage V i, p. 394. 

fry. See marrowbone. 

full. See fire. 

gauntlet. And Lobsters big as Gauntlets. 
Women Pleas’d Il iv, p. 254. 

gentle, gently. See air, flower. 

gypsy. Our women look like Gipsies, like 
Gills to her. Wild-Goose Chase V v, p. 
385. 

girl. He blushes like a Girl. King and No 
King Ill, p. 190. Cf, Svartengren 67 (vir- 
gin). 

glass window. Pure [chaste] as glass-win- 
dow, ere the rider dropt it. Four Plays, 
p. 301. Cf. Whiting Drama 314: 140. 

glorious. See midday. 

goose. 1. But pray be silent As . . . Goose 
in Hay i’ faith. Wit at Several Weapons 
II i, p. go. 

2. See heart. 

green. See summer. 

gun. Ye are right, Master, Right as a gun. 
Prophetess I iii, p. 325. Tilley G 480. Cf. 
Svartengren 357-358 (certain, sure). 

hairs. 1. Here all is cold as the hairs of Win- 
ter. Coronation IV i, p. 286. 

2. Thou hast as many sins, as hairs. 
Pilgrim V iv, p. 223. Cf. Tilley H 30; 
Whiting Scottish I 183; Svartengren 395. 

handsome. See Heaven 2. 

hardened. See crystal 4. 

hare. See March hare. 

harmony. See angel. 

harp. Your tongue, though it spoke sweeter 
than Arions Harp. Faithful Shepherdess 
IT i, p. 392. 

heap, vb. See snow. 

heart. I have no more heart than a goose. 
Little French Lawyer, TV i, p. 436. 

Heaven. 1. Though she be fair as Heaven 
and virtuous as holy truth. Valentinian I 
ii, p. 7. Svartengren 214. 

2. [A woman] handsome as Heaven. 
Humorous Lieutenant IV ii, p. 340. Cf. 
Whiting Drama 316: 164 (Venus .. . as 
bright). 

3. She hates as Heaven hates falsehood. 
Custom of the Country 1 i, p. 306. 


4 (a) That our Musick may Touch 
high as Heaven. Maids Tragedy 1 i, p. 11. 
(b) Oaths as high as Heaven. Honest 
Man’s Fortune IV i, p. 256. (c) Honour 
... Rising as high as Heaven. Loyal Sub- 
ject II i, p. 102. Svartengren 285; Taylor 
Comparisons 48. 

Hell. 1. With thoughts as black as Hell, as 
hot and bloody. Custom of the Country 
IV i, p. 358. Tilley H 397; Whiting Scot- 
tish I 188. 

2. And then in black, as dark as Hell. 
Knight of Malta Il v, p. 111. Tilley H 
397; Svartengren 237. 

3 (a) Oaths ... as deep as Hell. Hon- 
est Man’s Fortune IV i, p. 256. (b) Thine 
own guilt, As deep as hell. Beggars Bush 
V ii, p. 278. (c) And let the danger be 
deep as Hell. Island Princess 1 i, p. 97. 
Whiting Scottish I 189; Svartengren 298; 
Taylor Comparisons 48. 

4 (a) Be it false as hell. PAilaster III i, 
p. 105. (b) As hell, by Heaven, as false as 
hell. King and No King Ill, p. 180. Tilley 
H 398; Svartengren 20. 

5. But were she foul as Hell. PAilaster 
III i, p. rro. 

high. See Heaven, Olympus, steeple. 

hoarse. See town-crier. 

hole. But I shall ne’er Forget him, while I 
have a hole in my head. Wit at Several 
Weapons V i, p. 133. 

holy. See cope. 

honest. See ice. 

horn. See fool. 

hornets. The main faction Swarm through 
the sheets like hornets. Chances I x, p. 
188, 

hot. See fire, Hell. 

house. See rats. 

ice. 1. (a) Chaste as the ice. Beggars Bush 
IV v, p. 266. (b) She is (for ought I 
know) ..., / As chaste as Ice. Tilley I 1; 
Svartengren 14. 

2 (a) And ’tis as cold as Ice. Wit at 
Several Weapons II i, p. go. (b) And let 
me turn To coldness more than ice. Faith- 
ful Shepherdess 1 i, p. 387. Tilley I 2; 
Whiting Scottish I 192; Svartengren 313 
(ice-house), 314 (ice); Taylor Compari- 
sons 28. 
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3. Honest [chaste] as the ice. M. 

Thomas V v, p. 164. 
ignorance. 1. Blind as death or ignorance. 
Knight of Malta III iv, p. 133. 

2. As blind as ignorance. Maid in the 
Mill | ii, p. 6. 

3. Far darker than my jealous igno- 
rance. Knight of Malta IV ii, p. 144. 

infants. She is as white in this as infants 
innocent. Women Pleas'd II v, p. 256. 

innkeeper. As [sure as] I am true inn- 
keeper. Fair Maid of the Inn II i, p. 164. 

innocence. 1. (a) I am as clear as innocence. 
Knight of Malta II iii, p. 105. (b) But a 
compell’d necessity of honour, . . . clear 
as innocence. A Wife IV i, p. 47. 

2. (a) Though you be white as inno- 
cence They'll taint ye. Maid in the Mill 
III ii, p. 44. (b) And then you shall be 
As white as innocence her self. King and 
No King II, p. 178. Tilley I 80. 

innocent. See light. 

innocency. She is as tame as innocency. 
Woman Prize II i, p. 24. 

Italian. I shall like an Italian, dye backward. 
Lovers Progress 1 1, p. 75. 

ivy. O! how she clips him, like a plant of 
Ivie. Four Plays, p. 292. 

jealous. See turkey. 

Jills (gills). See Gypsies. 

key. For till they be key cold dead, there’s 
no trusting of them. Wild-Goose Chase IV 
iii, p. 373. Tilley K 23; Whiting Scottish 
I 195; Svartengren 313. 

knight. And as [sure as] I am a true Knight. 
Knight of the Burning Pestle III i, p. 198. 

labor, vb. See thresher. 

lamb. And they'll be as quiet as Lambs. 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, Prologue, 
p. 164. Tilley L 34; Whiting Drama 318: 
197 (humble, meek, still); Whiting Scot- 
tish | 196 (meek, tame); Svartengren 62. 

lasting. See bubble. 

lawyer. I would speak louder than a lawyer. 
Captain II i, p. 247. 

leper. I’le flee thee As I would doe a Leper. 
Spanish Curate IV i, p. 113. 

lesson. See bird. 

lief. See Alexander. 


life. (a) As I have life I'll kill you. Night- 
Walker 1 i, p. 325. (b) Your Grace mis- 


takes me, as I have a life, Sir. Women 
Pleas'd 11 iii, p. 271. 
light, sb. 1. And [I] hold you fair as light 
in all your actions. Knight of Malta 11 iii, 
Pp. 105 
2. May I not prosper but she’s innocent 
as morning light for me. King and No 
King V, p. 218. 
light, adj., adv. See air. Robin Hood, taffeta. 
lightning. Drawing A Faulcion, swift as 
lightning, he came on. Love’s Cure [I i, 
p. 167. Tilley L 279; Svartengren 380; 
Taylor Comparisons 80 (swift), 66 
(quick), 39 (fast). 
like. 1. As like ye, as ye had spit it [a 
child]. Chances I ix, p. 187. Svartengren 
330. 
2. See cherry, dew. 
lily. 1. She is as white as the Lilly Flower. 
Knight of the Burning Pestle V i, p. 228. 
Tilley L 296; Whiting Drama 320: 210; 
Whiting Scottish I 200; Svartengren 231; 
Taylor Comparisons 87. 
2. Cf. snow. 
lion. 1. (a) And he chafes like a Lyon. 
Spanish Curate IV vii, p. 124. (b) He 
frets like a chaf'd Lyon. Loyal Subject 
V iii, p. 160. Cf. Whiting Drama 320: 
214; Whiting Scottish I 201-203. 
2. Where Lyon-like I saw him shew 
his valour. A Wife V i, p. Cf. Tilley L 
308; Taylor Comparisons 20 (bold). 
little. See nutshell. 
live, vb. (a) Didst thou lye then? As sure 
as you live now. Maid in the Mill IV ii, 
p. 54. (b) Sure as I live. Loves Pilgrimage 
III iii, p. 287. (c) As I live, a rare Wench. 
Island Princess 1 i, p. 104. Cf. life (above); 
Svartengren 358 (I’m alive). 
loud. See cannon. 
lousy. It was his luck, as sure as I am louzie. 
Night-Walker IV i, p. 375. Cf. Svarten- 
gren 359-360. 
love, vb. See eggs. 
Lucrece. See chaste. 
mad. See dog, French tailor, March hare, 
May-butter. 
maid. And as I’m yet a maid. Woman- 
Hater Ill ii, p. ror. 
man. 1. Now as I am an honest man. Cu- 
pid’s Revenge II i, p. 247. 
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2. Or as | am a Man. Womans Prize 
lil v, p. 55. 

3. As I am a true man. Knight of the 
Burning Pestle 11, p. 174. 

4. I hear it like a man. Lovers Progress 
IV i, p. 122. 

many. See blossoms, cat, lives. 

marble. [She] wept her self dry as Marble. 
Night-Walker IV i, p. 369. 

March hare. (a) As mad as a March hare. 
Two Noble Kinsmen Ill v, p. 334. (b) 
Mad as March-hares. Wild-Goose Chase 
IV iii, p. 373. Tilley H 148; Whiting 
Drama 320: 218 (merry); Svartengren 
40-42; Taylor Comparisons 55. 

mare. 1. I can jump yet, Or tread a meas- 
ure. Like a Millers Mare. Little French 

- Lawyer IV i, p. 430. Tilley M 960. Cf. 


Svartengren 190. 


2. [She] is like a Millers Mare, 
troubled with tooth-ach. Chances III i, 
p. 210. 


marmalade. Now does he melt like Marma- 
lade. Chances II ii, p. 200. 

marrow bone. I fry like a burnt mary-bone. 
Island Princess I i, p. 117. 

May. Though she be as fresh as May. Cu- 
pid’s Revenge II i, p. 246. Tilley M 763; 
Whiting Scottish II 97. Cf. Taylor Com- 
parisons 42 (flowers in May). 

May butter. 1. Mad as May butter. Noble 
Gentleman | i, p. 180. Cf. Tilley B 772; 
Svartengren 38-39. 

2. You think I melt now, like a dish 
of May butter, and run, all into brine. 
Woman-Hater III ii, p. 99. Cf. Tilley B 
780. 

meat. And ’tis [pleasure] necessary As meat 
to a young Lady. Rule a Wife II i, p. 181. 

melt, vb. See marmalade, May butter 2. 

merry. See mirth, pie. 

midday. As mid-day glorious. Prophetess III 
i, Pp. 351. 

mild. See dove. 

milk. 1. And a rod white as milk. Faithful 
Shepherdess IV i, p. 417. Tilley M 931; 
Whiting Drama 320: 225; Whiting Scot- 
tish II 98; Svartengren 230-231; Taylor 
Comparisons 87. 

2. O you are... more white Than the 
new Milk we strip before daylight From 


the full fraighted bags of our fair flocks. 
Faithful Shepherdess 1 i. 

miller’s mare. See mare. 

miner. And wilt thou work still? Like a 
Miner for ye. Women Pleas’d II iv, p. 253. 

minikin breeches. Steward this is as plain 
as your old Minikin-breeches. Scornful 
Lady 1 i, p. 241. 

mirth. Merry as mirth and wine. Scornful 
Lady 1 i, p. 243. 

morn. 1. Chaster than the morn. Faithful 
Shepherdess Il i, p. 390. Cf. Svartengren 
14 (winter’s night). 

2.O you are fairer far Than the 
chaste blushing morn. Faithful Shepherd- 
ess 11, p. 377. Svartengren 222. 

3. Cf. East, light 2. 

mouse. But pray be silent As Mouse in 
Cheese. Wit at Several Weapons Il i, p. 
go. Tilley M 1224; Svartengren 384- 
385, 387; Taylor Comparisons 67. 

mump, vb. See ape. 

mustard seed. And my disgrace sharper than 
Mustard-seed. Queen of Corinth IV i, p. 
51. Cf. Whiting Drama 321: 231; Tilley 
M 1332. 

mute. See Death. 

nail. Thou has as much hurt as my nail 
[i.e., none] Women Pleas’d I iii, p. 247. 

naked. See frog. 

necessary. See meat. 

Nell-a-Greece [Helen of Troy]. Were she 
as fair as Nell-a-Greece .. . , She should 
ride the wild Mare once a week. Womans 
Prize Il v, p. 31. 

night. 1. This Tumult made the streets as 
dead as night. Loves Pilgrimage IV i, 
p. 293. Cf. Svartengren 387 (still, silent). 

2. For I would be as still as night. Til- 
ley N 165; Svartengren 387-388. King and 
No King V, p. 226. 

nightingale. 1. If I had but a pottle of sack, 

. I should sing like a Nightingale. 
Lovers Progress IIl i, p. 104. 

2. Oh for a prick now like a Night- 
ingale, to put my breast Against. Two 
Noble Kinsmen III iv, p. 331. Tilley N 
183. 

nimble. See eel. 

nosegay. Sweeter than the Nosegayes on a 

















Bridal day. Faithful Shepherdess IV i, 
p. 421. 

nutshell. See little. 

oak. My heart is as sound as an Oak. Knight 
of the Burning Pestle V i, p. 226, Whit- 
ing Scottish II 105 (stark, strong); Tay- 
lor Comparisons 79 (sturdy). 

ocean. "Tis as easie with a Sive to scoop the 
Ocean as To tame Petruchio. Womans 
Prize 1 ii, p. 8. 

old. See Erra mater, Erra Pater. 

Olympus. Raise his pile High as Olympus. 
Bonduca V i, p. 146. Svartengren 298. 
owls. They appear like Owls, to all ends. 
Chances IV i, p. 224. Cf Whiting Drama 

322: 240; Whiting Scottish II 107. 

ox. They'll say you went out like an Oxe, 
and return’d like an Ass else. Wild-Goose 
Chase I ii, p. 321. Cf. Whiting Drama 
304: 10. 

pale. See Death 3. 

pat. See wishes: 

Pater Noster. Their names of books! he has 
‘em as perfect as his Pater Noster. Elder 
Brother 1 ii, p. 5. Tilley P 98. 

Pelop’s shoulder. Your forehead high, And 
smooth as Pelops shoulder. Faithful Shep- 
herdess li i, p. 391. 

perfect. See Pater Noster. 

pie [magpie]. At Valentines house so merry? 
As a pie, Sir. M. Thomas IV ii, p. 143. 
Tilley P 281. Cf. Whiting Drama 323: 
252. 

pigs. Here will be trim piping anon and 
whining, Like so many Pigs in a storm. 
Loyal Subject 1 iv, p. 91. 

pillows. As plump as pillows. Nice Valour 
III i, p. 164. 

pine. (a) O you are .. . Straighter than 
straightest Pine upon the steep head of an 
aged mountain. Faithful Shepherdess 1 i, 
p. 377. (b) Straight as young pines. 
Knight of Malta 1 i, p. 84. Cf. Whiting 
Drama 323: 257 (more stately); Taylor 
Comparisons 78. 

pity. She is .. . soft as pity. Wit without 
Money IV i, p. 192 Cf. Whiting Scottish 
IT rrr. 

plague. 1. Having her sins before me, I dare 
see her Were she as catching as the 

plague, and deadly. Captain III i, p. 262. 
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2. I shun ’em like the plague ever. Maid 
in the Mill II1 i, p. 32. 

plain. See minikin breeches. 

planets. See courtiers. 

platters. In his eyes as broad «as Platters. 
Beggars Bush V i, p. 269. Cf. Whiting 
Drama 307: 44 (bushels); Taylor Com- 
parisons 16 (saucers). 

plump. See pillows. 

poison. Colder than sleepy poyson. Faithful 
Shepherdess IV i, p. 422. 

pot. His credit like a quart pot knockt to- 
gether. Chances I viii, p. 185. 

prayer. Soft and relenting as a Virgins 
prayers. Bonduca V i, p. 145. 

print. What I have known, Shall be as pub- 
lick as a print. Philaster II i, p. 102. 

proportion. Are all your Clauses sure? Sure 
as proportion, Elder Brother III i, p. 21. 

pure. See fire, glass window, snow. 

quick. See thought. 

quiet. See dead of night, lamb, tortoises. 

rafter. And Radishes, as big and tough as 
Rafters. Loves Pilgrimage II iv, p. 270. 

rat. 1. And run fearfully, Like Rats from 
burning houses. Wit at Several Weapons 
I i, p. 68. Cf. Taylor Comparisons 67. 
2. Stinks like a poyson’d Rat behind a 
hanging. Mad Lover IV, i, p. 57. 

razor. The Portugals, like sharp thorns 
(mark me Lady) Stick in our sides, like 
Razors. Island Princess IV i, p. 148. Cf. 
Tilley R 36; Whiting Drama 324: 272; 
Whiting Scottish II 116; Svartengren 255- 
256; Taylor Comparisons 71. 

rhubarb. I could requite your Gall and in a 
strain As bitter, and as full of Rubarb, 
preach Against your Country life. Noble 
Gentleman Li, p. 173. 

right. See gun. 

ring. Bootes, thou that drivest thy frozen 
Wain Round as a Ring. Faithful Shep- 
herdess TV i, p. 420. 

ripe. See fruit. 

Robin Hood. Oh fan from me the witless 
chaff of such a writer That blasts my 
Bayes and my fam’d Works makes lighter 
than Robin Hood. Two Noble Kinsmen 
Prologue p. 291. 


rock. 1. Some Mountain Girl . . . chast as 
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the hardened Rocks wereon she dwells. 
Philaster IV i, p. 119. 

2. Thou shalt stand Still as a Rock. 
Masque of the Gentlemen p, 282. Cf. 
Whiting Drama 324: 274; Tilley R 151 
(fixed, firm); Svartengren 261 (firm, 
sturdy ). 

Romans. As brave as Romans. Bloody 
Brother 1 i, p. 248. 

round. See ring. 

run, vb. See bull-beggars, dog, rat, snowball, 
spout. 

safe. See castle, tower of brass. 

sail. My joy has fill’d me Like a full-winded 
sail: I cannot speak. Four Plays, p. 332. 

satin. She’s a piece of dainty stuff my rogue, 
smooth and soft, as new Sattin. Woman- 
Hater IV iii, p. 121. Svartengren 266 
(soft), 269 (smooth). 

Saturn. Cold as old Saturne. Two Noble 
Kinsmen V in, p. 375. 

savage. See beast. 

scorpion. How your tongues like Scorpions, 
Both heal and poyson. Philaster III i, p. 
115. 

sea. 1. Colder than . . . the Sea, Upon whose 
face sits a continual frost. Faithful Shep- 
herdess IV i, p. 422. 

2. Dissembling as the Sea. Maids 
Tragedy Ill, p. 28. Cf. Whiting Scottish 
II 122; Svartengren 25 (faithless). 

3. The Sea, That now wears brows as 
smooth as Virgins be. Maids Tragedy III, 
p. 28. 

4. I know his nature, troubled as the 
Sea. Bloody Brother V i, p. 305. Cf. Til- 
ley S 170 (mad), Whiting Drama 325: 
282; Svartengren 95 (raging). 

5. Uncertain as the Sea. Four Plays p. 
338. Cf. Whiting Scottish II 122. 

shake, vb. See feather. 

sharp. See mustard seed. 

shoulder. See Pelop’s shoulder. 

shower. Mischiefs thicker than a shower. 
Captain II i, p. 247. Cf. Whiting Scottish 
11 127 (thick as snow). 

sickly. See weather. 

side-saddle. Although your modesty would 
fain conceal it [desire for drink], Which 
sits as sweetly on a Soldier, As an old 


side-saddle. Bonduca | ii, pp. 85-86. Cf. 
Svartengren 337. 

sieve. See ocean. 

sight. Sure as my sight. Four Plays p. 345. 

silence. See death 4. 

sing, vb. See nightingale. 

sleep, sb. Sir, all is .. . As peaceable as sleep. 
Philaster V i, p. 142. 

sleep, vb. See cork, emperor. 

small. See bugles. 

smooth. See Pelop’s shoulder, satin, sea 3. 

smug. See April. 

snow. 1. Thoughts as cold as snow. King 
and No King IV iv, p. 208. Svartengren 
315. Cf. Taylor Comparisons 28 (snow- 
ball). 

2. Sweet, solitary, white as chaster and 
pure As wind-fan’d Snow. Two Noble 
Kinsmen V i, p. 362. Cf. Tilley I 1; Svar- 
tengren 14. 

3. (a). Lilies whiter than the snow. 
Valentinian II iv, p. 29. Tilley S 591; 
Whiting Scottish II 126-127; Svartengren 
234; Taylor Comparisons 87; Whiting 
Drama 326: 297. (b) What Scythian 
snow so white? Four Plays p. 349. 

5. A rich man that like snow heaps up 
his moneys. Night-Walker 1 i, p. 319. Cf. 
Whiting Scottish II 127 (thick as snow); 
Svartengren 398 (thick). 

snowball. It [passion] runs like snow-balls 
through me. Thierry I i, p. 5. 

soft. See air, down, pity, prayer, satin. 

sound. See bell, oak. 

sparrowhawk. By this light she looks as 
sharp set as a Sparrow hawk. Wit with- 
out Money V i, p. 204. Cf. Taylor Com- 
parisons 47 (eyes like a hawk). 

spider’s web. All the nets ye’ve pitcht .. . 
Like spiders Webs, I sweep away before 
me. Valentinian 1 ii, p. 9. 

spit. See like. 

spout. Run, Run like a spout, you rogue. 
Four Plays, p. 332. 

spring. (a) Sweet as the spring. Mad Lover 
IV i, p. 47. (b) What Spring was ever 
sweeter? Four Plays p. 340. 

stake. Stiff as a stake, she’s dead. Double 
Marriage V ii, p. 400. 
Tilley S 809; Whiting Drama 327: 307; 











Whiting Scottish II 130 (stark); Svarten- 
gren 384 (still). 

star. 1. O you are fairer far Than .. . that 
fair star That guides the wandering Sea- 
men through the deep. Faithful Shep- 
herdess | i, p. 377. Svartengren 222. 

2. And had my way been stuck with 
deaths, as thick as frosty nights with 
stars. A Wife IV i, p. 51. Cf. Whiting 
Drama 327: 308; Whiting Scottish II 13; 
Svartengren 399 (many, numerous). 

statues. Now you stand still like Statues. 
Thierry 1 i, p. 5. 

steel. 1. He’s as tough as steel. Cupids Re- 
venge IV i, p. 273. Tilley S 839. Cf. Whit- 
ing Drama 327: 309 (hard, stable, stead- 
fast, stiff); Whiting Scottish I] 131-132 
(firm, hard, stalwart, stiff, stark); Svar- 
tengren 260 (hard). 

2. I am an Englishman, As true as 
steel. Knight of the Burning Pestle IV i, 
p. 211. Tilley S 840; Whiting Drama 327: 
309; Whiting Scottish I 131; Svartengren 
10, 371-372. 

steel and flint. As firm, and full of fire, as 
steel and flint. Knight of Malta 1 iii, p. 94. 
Cf. Whiting Drama 312: 115; Svarten- 
gren 261 (firm as iron). 

steeple. (a) The devil, as high as a Steeple. 
Knight of Malta Ill i, p. 117. (b) "Tis 
[a ghost] Steeple high now. Night- 
Walker Il, p. 329. Svartengren 284 (Paul’s 
steeple, steeple). 

stick, vb. See bur. 

stiff. Sce stake. 

still. Sce night, rock, statue. 

stink, vb. See bear-baiting, rat. 

stone. ;. My vow is fixt, And stands, as 
constant as these stones do. Four Plays, 
p. 307. Whiting Drama 327-328: 313; 
Whiting Scottish II 132-133. 

2. I’m tender to you like a stone, I take 
it. Elder Brother III iv, p. 28. Ironical. Cf. 
Tilley S 878 (hard); Whiting Drama 327: 
313. (hard); Whiting Scottish II 132 
(hard); Svartengren 260-261. 

storm. Your face looks fouler than a storm. 
Scornful Lady III i, p. 266. 

strange. See Africa, arms. 

strong. See brass, truth. 
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sudden. See arrow. 

summer. Rushes as green as Summer. Val- 
entinian II iv, p. 32. 

sun. The sin’s universal as the Sun is. Hu- 
morous Lieutenant IV i, p. 335. 

sunset. And blushing like the Sun-set. Val- 
entinian III ii, p. 45. Cf. Svartengren 250. 

sure. See day, dead, innkeeper, knight, life, 
live, lousy, maid, man, proportion, sight, 
wedlock, wife, woman. 

swallows. My friends are flown like Swal- 
lows after Summer. Wit without Money 
III i, p. 179. 

swan. (a) At such a forehead Swans renew 
their white, Coronation III i, p. 270. (b) 
Snow-white swan. Four Plays p. 308. 
Whiting Drama 329: 319; Whiting Scot- 
tish II 336; Svartengren 232. 

swarm, vb. See bees, hornets. 

sweat, vb. See butter-box. 

sweet. See April, harp, nosegay, side-saddle, 
spring. 

swift. See lightning, wind. 

swim, vb. See duck, fish. 

taffeta. This fellow lyes as lightly as if he 
were in cut Taffata, Cupid's Revenge II 
i, p. 248. 

tame. See fear, innocency. 

tender. See blossoms, stone 2. 

tester. And all shall come as even as two 
Testers. Womans Prize V iii, p. 87. 

thick. See fly-blow, shower, star. 

thief. See English thieves. 

thought. Leave us as quick as thought. Four 
Plays p. 310. Cf. Tilley T 240 (swift); 
Svartengren 374. 

thresher. He would labour like a Thrasher. 
Custom of the Country Ill iii, p. 341. 
Svartengren 124. 

top. He was whip’t like a top. Loyal Sub- 
ject V iv, p. 161. Tilley T 430. 

torch. E’er a Torch can take flame. Thierry 
III i, p. 38. 

tortoise. 1. And we live as quitely as two 
Tortoises. Wit at Several Weapons V i, 
p. 126, 

2. My Horse, though good and strong, 
mov'd like a Tortoise. Lovers Progress 
IV i, p. 135. 

tough. See brass, rafter, steel. 
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tower of brass. In this circle, Love Thou art 
as safe as in a Tower of Brass. Beggars 
Bush I iii, p. 232. 

towncrier. With voice as hoarse as a Town- 
crier. Nice Valour III i, p. 173. 

transparent. See crystal. 

tree. [A horse] true as trusty tree. Knight 
of the Burning Pestle 1 i, p. 172. 

tremble, vb. See aspen. 

truth. 1. As clear as truth. Chances I ii, p. 
178. Cf. Tilley T 561 (naked). 

2. And strong as truth. Loves Pil- 
grimage Il iv, p. 272. Used of wine. 
3. For though my justice were as white 

as truth. Valentinian V iii, p. 81. 

turkey. I’m sure To have my wife as jealous 
as a Turkey. Two Noble Kinsmen II iii, 
p. 318. Svartengren 86. 

uncertain. See sea 5. 

undone. See egg 4. 

universal. See sun. 

vengeance. The night grows vengeance 
black. Maid in the Mill 1 iii, p. 11. 

viper. They shall find That to a Woman 
of her hopes beguil’d A Viper trod on, 
or an Aspick’s mild. Spanish Curate IV i, 
p. 113. 

watchful. See bellman. 

wax. (a) I have a great design from the 
King to you, And you must work like 
Wax now. Humorous Lieutenant II iii, 
p. 304. (b) She knows something And 
out of that can work like Wax. Chances 
IIT iii, p. 215. Tilley W 138; Whiting 
Drama 332: 355. 

weather. This [talk] is as sickly to me as 
faint weather. Captain | ii, p. 236. 

wedlock. As sure as wedlock. Wit without 
Money V i, p. 206. 

whirlwind. He made his brave Horse like 
a whirlwind bear him. Love’s Cure 1 i, p. 
167. Svartengren 381 (swift). 

white. See infant, innocence, lily, milk, 
snow, swan, truth. 
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whole. See fish. 

wife. And [sure] as I am virtuous wife. 
Knight of the Burning Pestle 1i, p. 172. 

wild. See buck, wind, winter. 

wildfire. How like a wildfire She'll leap 
into your bosom. Chances IV i, p. 223. Cf. 
Svartengren 162. 

wind. 1. Flying faster than the wind. Faith- 
ful Shepherdess TV i, p. 414. Cf. Svarten- 
gren 381. 

2. Run, Swifter than wind upon a feild 
of Corn (Curling the wealthy ears) never 
flew. Two Noble Kinsmen II iii, pp. 319- 
320. Tilley W 411; Whiting Drama 332: 
366; Whiting Scottish II 155; Svarten- 
gren 381. 

3. Wild as the wind. Knight of Malta 
III iv, p. 133. Cf. Tilley W 412 (waver- 
ing); Taylor Comparisons 88. 

4. Thou shouldst be as quickly changed 
As are the winds. Maids Tragedy Ill, p. 
28. Cf. Tilley W 412; Whiting Drama 
332-333: 366 (wavering); Whiting Scot- 
tish II 155 (unstable); Svartengren 25 
(inconstant). 

wine. 1. He is sound as old wine. Rule a 
Wife II i, p. 187. 
2. See mirth. 
winter. 1. Here all is cold as the hairs of 
Winter. Coronation IV i, p. 286. 

2. (a) For he is wild as winter. Bon- 
duca IV iii, p. 132. (b) Tam wild as Win- 
ter. Mad Lover IV i, p. 54. 

wishes. 1. As fast as wishes. Cupids Re- 
venge IV i, p. 277. 

2. This comes as pat as wishes. Cupids 

Revenge V i, p. 282. 
woman. 1. I'll make you smart for’t as [sure 
as] I am a woman. Captain | iii, p. 246. 

2. As [sure as] I am a true kirsome 
woman. Coxcomb IV i, p. 359. 

wonderful. See calf. 


work, vb. See miner, wax. 











NURSERY RHYMES IN 
FINNEGANS WAKE 


By Maser P. WortHIncton 


N James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, the story of Finnegan is the story of every man 

and every civilization. It is a story, briefly, of birth, sin, fall, and resurrection; of 

spring, summer, autumn, and winter which leads to spring again. Vico, Spengler, 
Yeats, and others as well as Joyce saw all history as moving in such cycles. In the 
Irish-American ballad from which Joyce’s great work takes its name, Tim Finnegans 
Wake, the hod carrier Finnegan falls from his ladder, is laid out in his coffin and 
waked; when, during the wake, some whiskey or water of life spills on him, he sits 
up and proclaims that he is not dead at all. The hero of Joyce’s work is not only the 
hod carrier but Finn McCool (Finn-again) of Irish legend; Humphrey Chimpden 
Earwicker, a Dublin pub-keeper; Humpty Dumpty; and other men—and civiliza- 
tions—which have fallen, and yet survived, sometimes through their children and 
sometimes through their works, both being forms of creation. Earwicker lives on 
through his sons Shem and Shaun, to whom he has to give way. Joyce the artist lives 
on through his letter to the world which, though dictated by Anna Livia Plurabelle 
(as all life comes from the female principle), is set down by Shem the creative genius 
and broadcast by Shaun the man of deeds. 

Joyce’s book mirrors a life that, for all its apparent chaos, has pattern, a pattern 
repeated over and over in time and space. To make this point, Joyce weaves into his 
narrative references to all fields of experience of his time and of the past—the literary, 
the musical, the historical, the theological, the scientific, the mathematical, the anthro- 
pological. Finnegans Wake contains, naturally, much of interest to the student of 
folklore and folkways. As W. Y. Tindall has pointed out, Joyce alludes in his great 
myth to most of the myths, legends, and fairy tales of the world. He alludes also to 
proverbs, folksongs (there are hundreds of references to Irish, American, and other 
folksongs in Finnegans Wake), and nursery rhymes. J. S. Atherton has recently (in 
Accent, Winter 1955) shown the importance of pantomime in Finnegans Wake—the 
annual pantomime presented at the Dublin Gaiety Theatre, which obviously impressed 
Joyce deeply; one of the favorite pantomimes was Humpty Dumpty. 

Although the present article deals with Joyce’s use of nursery rhymes in what 
Shaun calls “this nonday diary, this allnights newseryreel” (p. 489), and lists refer- 
ences to sixty-eight of these, they cannot be considered in isolation. Joyce uses them as 
he uses his other material, to express his idea that Earwicker is everybody. It is clear 
from the general context that Joyce considered folk material an expression of impor- 
tant, universal, and ever-recurring experiences of the human race. This theory would 
explain why the material has lasted so long, why it is so widespread, and why it has 
been subject to so much and so varied interpretation.” 

Iona and Peter Opie, in the Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes (Oxford, 
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1952), tell of the age, the range, and the interpretation of the rhymes. Many of them 
have endured for ten generations and more; Humpty Dumpty is thought to be thous- 
ands of years old; analogues of Matthew, Mark, Luke dnd John can be traced back, 
some think, to Babylon. These two rhymes, and many others, are known in almost 
every European country. The rhymes seem able to cut across many different cultures; 
Humpty Dumpty and Little Miss Muffet have been translated into Hindustani. They 
can even penetrate the iron curtain; The Queen of Hearts and The House That Jack 
Built were translated into Russian in 1936. 

Students have linked the rhymes with mystical symbolic rites, with natural forces, 
with social and political events, and with real people. Sing a Song of Sixpence has 
been described as comment on Tudor monasteries, the printing of the English Bible, 
the malpractices of the Roman clergy, and the workings of the solar system. The baby 
in the tree top has been identified as the Egyptian child Horus, the Old Pretender, 
and the New England Indian. Both Tommy Tucker and Old Mother Hubbard have 
been said to be Cardinal Wolsey. (Atherton says Joyce’s “howldmoutherhibbert” re- 
fers to the English author of A Playgoer’s Memories.) Is Old King Cole a king of the 
third century? A Reading clothier? Or, as Sir Walter Scott suggested, the father of the 
giant Finn McCool? The very existence of so many interpretations, some to us more 
fanciful than others, shows one thing: the rhymes suggest to people their experiences 
of or thoughts about real events. The fact that a jingle which seems on the surface so 
much nonsense has lasted such a long time and comes to mind so rapidly in connec- 
tion with a real person or experience would seem to indicate that the jingle embodies 
a real experience, an archetypal experience, which may have historical variations ac- 
cording to the time, place, and the person undergoing it but which is at bottom the 
same for everybody. Humpty Dumpty is an egg, and Earwicker, and was Churchill 
in English Parliamentary Debate during the forties. But the essence of Humpty is 
that he fell from a high place, and that is a universal experience celebrated in epic and 
drama from Greek times on. What Joyce sees in folk material is the archetype—par- 
ticularly the archetype of death and rebirth, the phoenix rising from its ashes. 

Joyce’s use of mythical material does not begin with Finnegans Wake. A Por- 
trait of the Artist begins, “Once upon a time ...” and its hero is called Dedalus. There 
are references in Ulysses to fairy tales, e.g., Jack the Giant Killer, p. 292 (Modern 
Library edition), as well as to folksongs* and nursery rhymes (e.g., pp. 74, 193, 385, 
476, 522, 552). There is also a discussion in the library scene of the brother motif in 
Grimm and in Irish myth. 

In Ulysses the references to nursery rhymes, fairy tales, etc., are relatively few and 
relatively casual or incidental (except that, of course, nothing in Joyce is ever really 
casual or incidental). In Finnegans Wake the references are more numerous and more 
integrated. A complete analysis of Joyce’s use of nursery rhymes is subject for a much 
longer study than the present one. And much more spadework must be done before 
such an analysis can even be attempted. Finally, the nursery rhymes and their use can- 
not be considered in isolation. In the following pages, which are merely an endeavor 
to suggest and illustrate the way Joyce weaves references to a few rhymes into his 
text, it will be necessary to refer to other allusions in a given paragraph as well. I have 
tried not to repeat unnecessarily anything to be found in Joseph Campbell and Henry 
Morton Robinson, 4 Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake, that sine qua non for any 
serious student of Joyce to which I am obviously indebted. And when possible I have 
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tried to refer to other folk material, particularly Irish songs. All references to Finne- 
gans Wake are to the Viking Press edition. 

The paragraph on p. 6 describes the wake of Finnegan the hod carrier. “Macool, 
Macool, orra whyi deed ye diie?” echoes the lament of Miss Biddy O’Brien in Tim 
Finnegans Wake: “Arrah! Tim Avourneen, an’ why did ye die?” It also identifies 
Finnegan with Finn McCool, the Irish giant. “Of a trying thirstay mournin?” echoes 
the nursery song and game, Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush, with its stanzas 
describing the routine of the days of the week: “This is the way we wash our clothes,” 
“This is the way we sweep the floor,” etc. The week is a cycle of activity. Thursday is 
the day of Thor the Thunderer (cf. the thunderclap), and the hero dies in a thirsty 
time (when the world is a waste land), and of course Finnegan was fond of his drink 
and fell because his head was not so clear as it might have been. “Mournin” suggests 
that his fall was a cause for mourning. “And the all gianed in with the shoutmost 
shoviality. Agog and magog and the round of them agrog” suggests the opposite. 
These sentences and the last one in the paragraph, “Tee the tootal of the fluid hang 
the twoddle of the fuddled, O!” paraphrase lines of the Irish song Phil the Fluter’s 
Ball. Phil, who is having a bad time—“in fact the man was bruck”—gives a party and 
passes the hat. Phil parallels Finnegan in that, down and out, he makes a comeback. 
The lines Joyce uses suggest the feast of the descendants after the death of the hero; 
“agog and magog” suggest the quarreling brothers. 

“He’s stiff but he’s steady is Priam Olim!” echoes an Irish song Brian O’Linn, 
adapted from an old nursery song Tom O’Lin. The nursery song is an example of the 
English ridicule of the primitive, simple-minded Celt. The Irish song changes this 
point of view subtly; although Brian is as crudely dressed as Tom, and has as many 
foolish accidents, he always comes back with a quip; his will to live is indestructible. 
Joyce calls Brian Priam, comparing him to the king of Troy; Priam died, but his sons 
lived and, according to legend, founded Rome. “Olim” is a word Joyce must have 
liked, since it means both “in times past” and “in times to come.” The word may also 
be meant to remind the reader of Aeneas’ words to his companions, “Forsan et haec 
olim meminisse juvabit”—“Perhaps some day we may find pleasure in remembering 
ever these hardships.” The death of the old god is cause for rejoicing as well as sor- 
row. Brian brings to mind Brian Boru, King of Ireland; Ireland was conquered by 
the British as Troy was conquered by the Greeks (cf. “Our so much loved Dublin, the 
Troy of towns,” p. 448). In a later passage we learn that “London Bridge is fallen 
down, but Grania’s breed’s abroad” (p. 58). Grania is Ireland; her children abroad 
(mainly in America) will carry on the fight, and America will take over world lead- 
ership from England, as Rome did from Greece. But to return, we must remember 
that Priam-Brian is Finnegan, who will also make a comeback. “They laid him 
brawdawn alanglast bed. With a bockalips of finisky fore his feet. And a barrowload 
of guenesis hoer his head.” “Bockalips” (“Apocalypse”) and “Guenesis” (“Genesis,” 
as well as Guinness’ ale) suggest end and beginning; in Vico, the end of one cycle 
is the beginning of another. 

The allusions in this paragraph, then, compare Finnegan’s wake to Phil the Fluter’s 
ball, and Finnegan to Phil, who suffered a figurative death and rebirth. They also 
compare Finnegan to Priam, whose descendants founded the city that overcame the 
old enemy; to Brian Boru, spirit of Ireland; to Brian O’Linn, who survived poverty 
and accident by his native wit and will to live. Brian, when he fell from a bridge, 
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exclaimed blithely, “We'll go home by water!” Water is a symbol of rebirth, as the 
whiskey that revives Finnegan is the water of life. 

On pp. 57-58 is an account of the trial and death of one of the manifestations of the 
archetypal guilty man. The passage describes the death in terms of primitive ritual. 
Also it tells us that “His beneficiaries are legion in the part he created. . . .” That is, 
the death of the old king leaves the world to his sons, who will reenact the father’s 
role. “As hollyday in his house so was he priest and king to that: ulvy came, envy 
saw, ivy conquered” links eyery man’s fate with Caesar’s. And The Holly and the 
Ivy is both a Christmas song and a nursery song about a father’s legacy to his son 
(“My father left me three acres of land”) and the cycle of activity of the son (“I 
plowed it .. . and sowed it .. . I harrowed it . . . and reaped it. . . .”). (Cf. “Holly- 
merry, ivisad ... ,” p. 588.) “They have waved his green boughs o’er him” links the 
old ritual death of the hero with the fall of the man who has died fighting for Irish 
freedom. The hero in the Irish song Wrap the Green Flag Round Me urges his com- 
rades to go on and meet the foe; though his body will moulder, his spirit will be on 
the battlefield with his comrades. In truth this has been Ireland’s history; in every 
generation for centuries new men rose to carry on the war in which their ancestors had 
fallen. The theme is continued in “Longtong’s breach is fallen down but Graunya’s 
spreed’s abroad.” England (the male principle, here) is finished, but Ireland’s breed’s 
abroad. Also the sentence celebrates woman as the carrier on of life. She spreads the 
board at the wake. (See p. 7, “Grampupus is fallen down but grinny sprids the 
boord.”) “Ahdostay, feedailyones” not only continues this idea but by its suggestion 
of “Adeste, Fideles” links the death of the god with the birth of Christ, and reminds 
one of the death and rebirth of the God who was Christ. “And feels the Flucher’s 
bawls for the total of your flouts is not fit to fan his fettle, O!” echoes Phil the Fluter’s 
Ball and seems to indicate the superiority of the old king over the incumbents, as 
does “And of course all chimed din with the eatmost boviality.” “Boviality” suggests 
the sacrifice of the bull, and the greedy bestiality of the newcomers: a new stage begins 
with barbarians, as Joyce says later (pp. 373-380). 

Anna Livia as river, as lifegiver, as woman, is described on pp. 209-211. She goes 
“arundgirond” and “aringarouma” (cf. Ring-a-ring o’ Roses, always referred to in con- 
nection with ALP, or the female principle); her movements suggest the cycle and das 
Ewig Weibliche which goes on forever, for a circle has no end. Anna Livia embraces 
all her children and gives them presents. One version of Ring-a-ring continues: “One 
for Jack, and one for Jim, and one for little Moses.” The proverb “Out of the paun- 
schaup on to the pyre” says that the gifts Anna gives (“the birthday gifts they dreamt 
they gabe her”) have been left with her as things are left in a pawnshop; all men’s 
creations and achievements are returned to the Eternal Mother, who gives them out 
again to the next generation. The gifts go to the pyre, the altar of sacrifice; and fire is 
man, as water is woman. Also various artifacts are forged in fire. “Aringarung” 
again indicates her circular movement. Now, like a pedlar woman, she reaches into 
her “culdee sacco of wabbash” (River Wabbash, and rubbish) and gives out her gifts. 
To each according to his need seems to be Anna’s motto. She gives “needles and pins” 
to her daughters. The nursery jingle goes “Needles and pins, needles and pins,/ When 
a man marries his trouble begins.” Anna equips her daughters for marriage. Then 
follows a list of various gifts Anna gives to various types of humanity. “Saara Philpot” 
is Sarah Curran, daughter of John Phillpot Curran and fiancee of Robert Emmet, 
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Irish patriot executed in 1801; “a jordan vale” seems to suggest consolation in religion, 
while “tearorne” seems to suggest that she might sublimate her grief in writing, like 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Kitty of Coleraine is a song about a girl so startled at the sight 
of a young man that she dropped and broke her pitcher of buttermilk. “Seumas” is 
an Irish form of James; though regarded as of little importance, he will receive a big 
crown—or a crown he will feel to be big. “Sunny Twinjim,” Shaun or the more extra- 
verted aspect of Shem (cf. “Sunny Sim,” p. 305, which directly refers to Shem the 
writer), will get something to make him less sunny, illness and a sense of guilt. Jack, 
the broth of a boy, will get Jill, the spoon of a girl; he will spoon with her, and she 
will scoop him up. “Shemus O’Shaun the Post” seems to be both Shem and Shaun. 
“A sunless map of the month” suggests a connection with “Sunny Twinjim,” and it 
is indicated that the “sunny” man or the “sunny” side of the double-man’s character 
needs less sun; or perhaps Shem, son of Shaun, will get no son. The “sunless map of 
the month” combines the ideas of space and time, an opposition that Joyce was con- 
cerned with and interested in reconciling. “Sword and Stamps” are symbols of another 
pair of oppositions, war and letters. Anna, then, gives each child what he needs—the 
sunny extrovert gets a “tibertine’s pile and a Congoswood cross” (Clongowes was 
the Jesuit school Joyce attended as a child); the introvert with his sense of inferiority 
gets a “crown he feels big”; each extreme gets a gift of the other extreme which will 
serve to balance and make him more of a whole man. The last phrase in the para- 
graph seems to be an intuition on Joyce’s part of his death before his prime. 

The chorus of girls on pp. 235-236 sing the praises of Shaun. The girls hold out 
to the man who conforms, who asks the right questions and gives the right answers, 
the lure of marriage, with its accompaniments of a home in the suburbs, social life, 
food and drink, but above all the license of sex. The married man, they say, will be 
envied by his unmarried brother. The couple will entertain Prince Le Monade and 
Lady Marmela Shortbred, and promote a match between them. The tone of the pas- 
sage suggests that the girls are not talking merely about social life, nor about eating 
(though one of the attractions marriage has for a man is the prospect of regular home- 
cooked meals); Freud noted the connection between eating and sex, and the wealth 
of sexual connotations throughout this section is evidence that the girls are using the 
most potent lure of their kind. “He’s not going to Cork till Cantalamesse” echoes How 
Many Miles to Babylon? There will be no sex until marriage. But then: “The Fomor’s 
in his Fin, the Momor’s her and hin.” Like the Farmer in the Dell, he will take a 
wife. They will be a “paaralone” and Dublin will be all adin. They will “sing a song 
of sixpence” (cf. “Psing a psalm of psexpeans ... ,” p. 642). “And you'll too and you'll” 
promises that every day will be like Christmas; life will be a perpetual holiday. “Come 
on, ye wealthy gentrymen” suggests God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen and the Irish 
“come-all-ye.” “Wib frufrocksful of fun” is at first somewhat puzzling, because Pruf- 
rock did not have much fun. But he was a “gentryman” and so a desirable acquaint- 
ance for the girls. Also, he probably represents the aspect of every man which hangs 
back, partly out of a sense of inadequacy, who does mot ask the question; and the 
girls persuade him by suggesting to him that he Aas capacities for “fun.” The Holly 
and the Ivy is a Christmas (“crispness”) song as well as a nursery rhyme about a 
man coming into his inheritance. The last lines of the paragraph underscore the sexual 
allure of the girls. “And jessies, push the pumkik round” (“Jessie, pass the plumcake 
round”) is a line from Polly, Put the Kettle On; the phrase is at least a double-en- 
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tendre; the rhyme has sexual overtones wherever it appears (cf. the slang phrase 
“having a party”). The last word celebrates the miracle of womanhood: Hallelujah 
for Anna Livia! 

The long paragraph on pp. 373-380 is about every man and every nation; HCE and 
Ireland are typical. The history is one of sin, guilt, accusation, trial, punishment, death, 
and the endless repetition of the sequence. HCE hears voices of accusation raised 
against him; the voices are those of the mob and projections of his own sense of guilt. 
“Bruni Lanno’s woollies on Brani Lonni’s hairyparts” refers not only to Bruno of 
Nola, the man of opposites, but to Brian O’Linn, as the phrase “hiding that shape in 
his goat” shows. Brian, “hard up for a coat/ Borrowed the skin of a neighboring 
goat.” He “had no breeches to wear” and “got him a sheepskin to make him a pair.” 
HCE is a combination of opposites, and is not what he seems to the world. “Hairy- 
parts” and “goat” suggest the primitive, of which Brian is usually a symbol in Fin- 
negans Wake (cf. “caveman chase and sahara sex ...,” p. 60) hidden under the veneer 
of the civilized. The id will out out. The proverb “When you’ve bled till you’re bone 
it crops out in your flesh” reinforces this idea of original sin. “To tell how your mead 
of, mard, is made of” echoes the nursery rhyme question “What are little boys made 
of, made of?” with its answer “Frogs and snails and puppy dogs’ tails.” A variation 
asks “What are young men made of?” and answers “Sighs and leers and crocodile 
tears.” Clearly the reference is again to original sin and dissimulation (“crocodile 
tears”). “Hung Chung Egglyfella now speak he tell numptywumpty topsawys be- 
longahim pidgin. Secret things other persons place there covered not. How you fell 
from story to story like a sagasand to lie” brings in Humpty Dumpty and Finnegan 
as incarnations of HCE, known even to those who speak pidgin English. “How you 
fell from story to story” suggests not only the fall of Finnegan but the repetition of 
the tale of the Fall all through literature—“down through all christian minstrelsy” 
(p. 3). “On the because alleging to having a finger a fudding in pudding and pie” 
refers to “Georgie Porgie,” who kissed the girls and made them cry, but ran away 
when the boys appeared. Again we have a parallel to HCE and a hint of the sexual 
nature of his guilt. “The house that juke built” seems to refer to the world. The Jukes 
were a family found living in primitive degeneracy, degeneracy caused chiefly by in- 
breeding. Again we have a reference to the sexual nature of the crime. This time the 
suggestion is that of incest; an earlier reference in the paragraph to “ascare winde” 
suggests another perversion. References to Maggie and Jiggs (Joyce loved American 
comic strips) and to Diarmuid and Grania suggest other parallels to HCE, one from 
heroic days and one from modern vulgar democratic life. Somewhat later in the para- 
graph we learn that the cycle of life is repeating itself. “The groom is in the green- 
house, gattling out his. Gun!,” echoing Sing a Song of Sixpence, tells HCE that the 
young folk are carrying on. “That lad’s the style for. Lannigan’s ball!” we are told. 
Lannigan’s Ball is the name of a song describing an Irish rough-and-ready shindig. 
“Lannigan” of course suggests Bruno of Nola, the double-man, and Brian O’Linn, the 
primitive. We have here “Lann-again” as we have had “Finn-again.” “Postumus” 
(Post humus) may be an observer at the new goings-on, dressed in a boy’s sailor-suit. 
“We'll split to see you mouldem imparvious” suggests that HCE will be his own 
descendant. As Humpty fell and broke into many pieces, so does the father, the pieces 
being his descendants. “Mouldem imparvious” is “multum in parvis” and “mould 
them impervious.” There follows a passage suggesting the crucifixion, and one about 
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the justices, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, having a feast. “Laying the cloth, to fore 
of them. And thanking the fish, in core of them” echoes an American drinking song, 
“Glorious! Glorious! /One keg of beer for the four of us! Glory be to hob there’s no 
more of us!/ For I could kill this all alone!” Here is the Wake theme again, and the 
joyful celebration, in the communion, of the death of the father, which leaves Annie 
free again. (All this is very like Freud’s account of the “primeval horde,” the killing 
and eating of the father, the lust of the sons for the mother.) “One fledge, one brood” 
—we are all partakers of the nature of the father and so are brothers. The killed god 
is the unknown soldier, the Irish patriot who gives his life for his country, everybody 
from Methuselah down through Bulley and Cowlie and Hickory Dickory Dock to 
business as usual (from the age of the giants to the age of the heroes—Brutus and 
Cassius—to the man in the street in our democratic world). “Tiemore moretis tisturb 
badday!” is the medieval Latin “Timor mortis conturbat me.” “Moretis” is “you will 
die”; the fate of HCE is universal and applies to you, too, as you remember on a bad 
day. And when the “playgue” is over, the “rats” will desert the sinking ship and the 
cycle will begin again. The father’s successors neither learn from history nor pay 
attention to “Gramm’s laws.” The references throughout this passage are to Irish his- 
tory. “When it’s aped to foul a delphian in the Mahnung” paraphrases a line from an 
Irish song about an emigrant who is “off to Philadelphia in the morning.” Later 
reference to “Timmotty Hall” indicates the continuation of Irish history among the 
Irish in America. “Follow him up too, Carlow!” paraphrases a line from the patriotic 
song, Follow Me Up to Carlow, which describes heroic events in the Elizabethan 
period and calls on Irishmen to finish the fight and send the head of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam, the queen’s lord deputy, “dripping red, to Lizzie and her ladies.” Carlow, as 
Joyce has punctuated the sentence, seems to refer to the memory of the place and its 
associations, which will follow the Irishman even in America and be one of the forces 
impelling him to repeat the old pattern. “Give him another for to volleyholleydood- 
lem!” echoes the American folk song Polly Wolly Doodle, whose chorus runs, “Fare 
ye well, fare ye well,/ Fare ye well, my fairy fay,/ For I’m goin’ to Louisiana for to 
see my Susy-anna,/ Singing poily wolly doodle all the day!” The voices of the mob 
seem to be saying, “Give him another to send him on his way to his Annie,” or “Give 
him another to send him on his way to repeating the same pattern of polly wolly 
doodle.” “Fear you will,” below, is a proper warning and/or comment in either case. 

Joyce here has recapitulated the pattern of the man and the nation. Neither man 
nor nation learns from history, and therefore must repeat it. The sons of the father 
do as he has done. The Irish also repeat their historical pattern. Neither Yeats nor 
Joyce saw the Irish Free State as the millennium; only human sympathy and under- 
standing and forgiveness can break the tyranny of history. The victorious Irish, like 
the participants in the communion, don’t remember what they are celebrating. “All we 
wants is to get peace for possession,” they say, and “We dinned unnerstunned why 
you sassad about thurteen to aloafen, sor, kindly repeat!” 


Pact REFERENCES TO Nursery RHYMES IN FINNEGANS WaKE* 


1. Humpty Dumpty. P. 3, “The great fall of the offwall . . .”; p. 12, “And even if 
Humpty shell fall frumpty times. . . .”; p. 44-47, “THE BALLAD OF PERSSE 
O’REILLY”; p. 99, “Mumpty! Mike room for Rumpty!”; p. 106, “Of all the Wide Torsos. 
.. 23“... Lumptytumtumpty had a Big Fall. . . .”; p. 163, “. . . and that whiles eggs will 
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fall cheapened all over the walled. .. .”; p. 175, “Cleftfoot from Hempal must tumpel. .. .”; 
p. 184, “... (the umpple does not fall very far from the dumpertree)... .”; p. 219, “after 
humpteen dumpteen revivals. Before all the King’s Hoarsers with all the Queen’s Mum,”; 
S, am, "> - eggspilled him out of his homety dometry. . . .”; p. 285, “Arthurgink’s hus: sles 
and Everguin’s men.”; p. 294, “By his magmasine fall. Lumps, lavas and all.”; P. 314 

humptadump. ...”; “.. . that mortar scene so cwympty dwympty . . Pp 377, “Hum psea 
dumpsea, . . .”; p. 319, “Save Ampsterdampster that had. eee ‘such a satuation ... 
down to the ground.”; p. 320, “And hopy dope! sagd he. . . 7 p. 325, “... you're iron slides 
and so hompety domp. . . .”; p. 341, “... cee ges romptyhompty successfulness.”; 
p- 352, “Hump to dump! Tumbleheaver!”; p. 3725 “,..(chalkem up, hemptyempty!). . 


p- 374, “Hung Chung Egglyfella now speak... .”; p. 375, “Then old Hunphyduoghyville’ ll 
be blasted. . . .”; p. 386, “. . . and the hempty times and the dempty times. . . .”; p. 422, 
“, .. all the King’s paunches. . . .”; p. 434, “Leg-before-Wicked lags-behind-Wall. . . .”; 


p. 455. “... what a humpty daum earth looks. .. .”; p. 466, “With your dumpsey diddely 
dumpsey die. . . .”; p. 496, “Bumbty, tumbty, Sot on a Wall... .”; p. 504, “. . . playing 
hopptociel bommptaterre. . . '.”; pp. 550-51, “. . . I, dizzed and dazed by the lumpty 
thumpty. .. .”; p. 567, “... shall cast welcome . . . umptydum dumptydum.”; “. . . there 
to all the king’s aussies and all their king’s men... .”; p. 568, “Arise, sir Pompkey Domp- 
key!”; p. 606, “He may be humpy, nay, he may be dumpy. . . .”; p. 619, “... and he being 
as bothered . . . by the fallth of hampty damp.”; p. 624, “Humps, when you . . . doused 
us!”; p. 627, “Nor for all our wild dances in all their wild din.” 

2. A was an archer. P. 5, “Hootch is for husbandman handling his hoe.”; p. 19, “Thik 
is for thorn. . . .”; p. 72, “Vee was a Vindner....”; p. 80, “... ah for archer. . . .”; p. 250, 
“Lel lols for libelman libling his lore.”; p. 293, “. .. A is for Anna like L is for liv.”; p. 302, 
“Ohr for oral, key for crib... .”; p. 314, “Rutsch is for rutterman. .. .”; p. 319, “But Time 
is for talerman. . . .”; p. 376, “. .. Hubert was a Hunter... .”; p. 404, “. . . Or for Royal. 
-”; p. 603, “Batch is for Baker. . 

3. Ring-a-ring o’ roses . . One for Jack and one for Jim and one for little Moses. P. 6, 

. a roof for may and a wel for hugh butt under his bridge suits tony... .”; p. 147, “A 
ring a ring a rosaring!”; p. 209, “Well, arundgirond in a waveney lyne peinguectans. eek 
Pp. 210, . aringarung. .. .”; p. 215, “Sudds for me... for Joe John.”; p. 225, “Ring we 
round, Chuff!”; p. 239, “Yet the ring gayed rund rorosily. . . .”; p. 295, “Gyre O, gyre O, 
gyrotundo!”; p. 330, “. .. a tease for Ned ... for Peer Pol.”; p. 459, “. . . chaplets of ringa- 
rosary... .; p. 494, “Her sheik to Slave . . . to Guygas.”; p. 552, “. .. hoops for her... 
Neeblow’s garding.” 

4. Needles and pins. P. 6, “Mastabatoom, mastabadtomm, when a mon merries his lute 
is all long!”; p. 131, “. .. till he was buried howhappy was he. . . .”; p. 210, “.. . a jigsaw 
puzzle of needles and pins and blankets and shins. . . .”; p. 336, “Maltomeetim . . . shunter 
shove on.” 

5. Here we go round the mulberry bush. P. 6, “. . . of a trying thirstay mournin?”; 
p. 176, “This is the Way we sow the Seed of a long and lusty Morning. .. .”; p. 237, “... 
(meaning Mullabury mesh .. .)”; p. 490, “This is the way we. Of a redtettetterday morn- 
ing.”; p. 512, “... like a Dublin bar in the moarning.”; p. 581, “. . . till the latest up to date 
so early in the morning... .” 

6. Tom O’Lin (Brian O’Linn).* P. 6, “He’s stiff but he’s steady is Priam Olim!”; p. 17, 
“I could snore to him . . . did Brian d’ of Linn.”; p. 60, “Brian Lynsky, the cub curser. 
.+- 3 p. 70, “... the Lynn O’Brien, a meltoned lammswolle. . . .”; p. 148, “. . . like a rugi- 
lant pugilant Lyon O’Lynn. . . .”; p. 275, “. .. Bryan Awlining! Erin’s hircohaired culo- 
teer.”; p. 328, “... when your pullar beer turns out Bruin O’Luinn . . .”; p. 372, “And that 
whistling thief, 0 Ryne O’Rann.”; p. 373, “Bruni Lanno’s woollies on Brani Lonni’s hairy- 
parts.’ 


“ 
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7. This is the house that Jack built. P. 8, “This is the flag . . . that bang the flag of the 
Prooshious.”; p. 18, “In the ignorance that implies impression . . . the ensuance of existen- 
tiality.”; p. 80. “... the ward of the wind .. . that Jove bolt... .”; p. 106, “.. . His as the 
House that Malt Made. .. .”; p. 205, “This is the Hausman . . . and hennad his Egg.”; 
p. 271, “This is the glider . . . the garden Gough gave.”; p. 274, “. . . in that jackhouse 
that jerry built... .”; p. 369, “. .. the tout that pumped the stout . . . that Joax pilled.”; 
p- 375, “And kick kick killykick for the house that juke built!”; p. 511, “—So this was the 
dope .. . that hugged the mort?—That legged in the hoax that joke bilked.”; P. 580, “.. . 
the slave of the ring . . . that bought the ballad that Hosty made.” 

8. Ten Little Injuns. P. 10, “. .. a runalittle, doalittle . 
“Two pretty mistletots . .. winking under hoods, . . .”; 

g. As I was going to St. Ives. P. 12, “ 


.. pelfalittle gnarlybird.”; p. 588, 


... though every crowd has... point of its own. 
...3 p. 147, “And all the holly. And some the mistle and it Saint Yves.” (See below, “The 
Holly and the Ivy.”); p. 215, “Hadn't he seven dams to wive him? ... had a differing 
cry.”; p. 291, “... of Saint Yves by Landsend cornwer ...,” “. .. till the ives of Man. .. .”; 
p. 330, “Yet every lane had its lively spark . . . had some trick of her trade. . . .”; p. 523, 
“. .. the deponent, the man from Saint Yves... .”; p. 552, “My seven wynds I trailed . .. all 
these closes flagged with the gust. .. .” 

10. Taffy was a Welshman. P. 14, “Caddy went to Winehouse and wrote o peace a 
farce.”; p. 323, “Reefer was a wenchman.”; p. 390, “. .. Tom Tim Tarpey, the Welshman. 
we 3 p. 433, “... or Minxy was a Manxmaid when Murry wor a Man.” 

11. See-saw, sacradown, P. 18, “ O’c’stle, n’we'stle, tr’c’stle, crumbling! Sell me sooth 
the fare for Humblin!”; p. 555, “. . . esker, newcsle, saggard, crumlin, dell me, donk, the 
way to wumblin. Follow me beeline and you’re bumblin, esker, newcsle, saggard, crumlin.” 

12. What are little boys made of? P. 20, “For that (the rapt one warns) . . . misses in 
prints.”; p. 374, “To tell how your mead of, mard, is made of.”; p. 513, “—-And whit was 
Lillabil Issabil maideve, maid at? 


“ 


... Trists and thranes and trinies and traines.”; p. 558, 
. . with gleeful cries of what is nice toppingshaun made of made for. . . .” 

13. How many miles to Babylon? P. 20, “There’s many a mile . . . so dark by kindle- 
light.”; p. 236, “He’s not going to Cork till Cantalamesse. . . .” 

14. Eena, meena, mina, mo, 15. One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann. P. 21, “So weenybeeny- 
veenyteeny.”; p. 94, “Ena milo melomon . . . woe is we!”, p. 261, “... denary, danery, don- 
nery, domm. .. .”; p. 314, “Hillary rillary gibbous grist to our millery!” 

16. When Adam delve. P. 21, “. .. when Adam was delvin and his madameen spinning 
watersilts. . . .” 

17. Polly, put the kettle on. P. 23, “And the duppy shot the shutter clup. . .. And they 
all drank free.”; p. 161, “. . . till Duddy shut the shopper op. . . .”; p. 229, “So they fished 
in the kettle . . . all hat tiffin for thea.”; p. 236, “And, jessies, push the pumkik round.”; 
p. 330, “Where they pulled down the kuddle and they made fray. . . .”; p. 332, “. . . for 
. ”; p. 372, “While the dumb he 


shoots the shopper rope. And they all pour forth.”; p. 585, “Humbo, lock your kekkle up! 
... You never wet the tea!” 


18. Georgie Porgie, pudding and pie. P. 37, “. . . Lukanpukan pilzenpie. . . .”; p. 375, 
. . a finger a fudding in pudding and pie.” 

19. My father left me three acres of land. (See also the Christmas carol, The Holly and 
the lvy.) P. 58, “As hollyday in his house . . . ivy conquered.”; p. 147. “And all the holly. 
And some the mistle and it Saint Yves.”; p. 152, “. . . there’s holly in his ives.”; p. 236, 
“Thej olly and thel ively . . . and sing a missal too.”; p. 291, “. . . till the ives of Man... 
hollyboys, all... .”; p. 421, “All reddy berried. Hollow and eavy.”; p. 468, “Hammisandi- 
vis, . . .”; p. 505, “. . . creatures of the wold approaching him, hollow mid ivy. . . .”; p. 556, 
“ .. When she growed up one Sunday, Saint Holy and Saint Ivory. . . .”; p. 588, “Holly- 


“ 
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merry, ivysad. . . .”; p. 616. “Once you are balladproof you are unperceable to haily, icy, 
and missilethroes.” 

20. London Bridge is fallen down. P. 58, “Longtong’s breach is fallen down. . . .”; p. 
* “Lonedom’s breach lay foulend up. . 

. When good King Arthur ruled this land. P. 79, “. . . did most all the scavenging 
heed gui King Hamlaugh’s gulden dayne. . . .”; p. 555, “So nat by night by naught by 
naket, in those good old lousy days gone by... .” 

22. Handy spandy, Jack-a-Dandy. P. 92, “. . . with their dindy dandy sugar de candy. 

..”; p. 279 n, “This isabella I’m on knows the ruelles of the rut and she don’t fear andy 
mandy.”; p. 534-35, “Jiggety jig my jackadandyline!” 

23. Ride a cock-horse. P. 102, “. . . specks on her eyeux, . ». cockneze”; p. 104, “Ares 
in His Ceiling Flee Chinx on the Flur. . . .”; p. 348-49, “Your Rhoda Cockardes that are 
raday ... boils on their taws.” 

24. Rock-a-bye, baby on the tree top. P. 104, “. .. Rockabill Booby in the Wave Trough. 

.”; p. 248, “Pull the boughpee to see how we sleep.”; p. 278, “Rockaby, babel, flatten a 
wall.” ; p. 294, “By his magmasine fall. Lumps, lavas and all.”; p. 472, “The googoos of the 
suckabolly in the rockabeddy. . . .”; P. 546, “Till dayboughbreak and showshadows flee.”; 
p. 582, “And said she you rockaby. . 

25. Peter Piper picked a peck Pm pickled peppers. P. 104, “. . . Peter Peopler Picked a 


Plot to Pitch his Poppolin. ...”; p. 346, “... Peadhar Piper... .”; p. 616, “. . . Peeter the 
Picker. . 


26. Christmas comes but once a year. P. 113, “. . . when Christmas comes his once 
ayear.” 
27. Monday's child is fair of face. P. 117, “. .. now godsun shine on menday’s daugh- 


ter... .”; p. 487, “. .. Freeday’s child is loving and thieving.” 

28. There was an old man named Michael Finnigan. P. 117, “. . . such is manowife’s 
lot of lose and win again, like he’s gruen quhiskers on who’s chin again, she plucketed them 
out but they grown in again.”; p. 358, “. . . how that win a gain was in again.” 

29. Sing a song of sixpence. P. 129, “...a sing a song a sylble. . . .”; p. 134-35, “ 
the king was in his cornerwall ... and pump gun they goes... .”; p. 147, “And my waiting 
twenty classbirds, sitting on their stiles!”; “When their bride was married all my belles 
began ti ting.”; p. 236, “We'll sing a song of Singlemonth and you'll too and you'll.”; p. 242, 
“Psing a psalm of psexpeans, apocryphul of rhyme!”; p. 300, “SICK US A SOCK WITH 
SOME SEDIMENT IN IT FOR THE SAKE OF OUR DARNING WIVES.”; p. 364, 
“What a mazing month of budsome misses they are making, so wingty-wish to flit beflore 
their kin!”; p. 377, “The groom is in the greenhouse, gattling out his. Gun!”; p. 450, “ 
my twittynice Dorian blackbudds chthonic solphia off my singasongapiccolo. . . .” 

30. Baa, baa, black sheep. P. 133, “. . . passed for baabaa blacksheep till he grew white 
woo woo woolly. . . .”; p. 148, “Why, the boy in sheeps’ lane knows that.”; p. 300 n, “Bag 
bag blockcheap, have you any will?”; p. 301, “Ask for bosthoon, late for Mass, pray for 
blaablaablack sheep.” 


31. Jack and Jill. P. 141, “. . . jackinjills. .. .”; p. 211, “. . . Jill, the spoon of a girl, for 


Jack, the broth of a boy... .”; p. 290 n, “Joke and Jilt will have their tilt.” 

32. A frog he would a-wooing go. P. 152, “. . . and a Mookse he would a walking 
go... supper of gammon and spittish. . . .’ 

33. Tom, he was a piper’s son. P. 176, “. . . Thom Thom the Thonderman. . . .”; p. 
371-73, “Dour douchy was . . . wather parted from the say.”; “For be all rules . . . wather 
parted from the say.”; “From Dancingtree . . . wather parted from the say.”; “His blud- 
geon’s bruk . . . parted from the sea.”; “The gangstair’s strain . . . parted from the say.” 


34. There was a crooked man. P. 190-91, “. . . an Irish emigrant the wrong way out, 
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sitting on your crooked sixpenny stile. . . .” (Reference also to the song, “Lament of an 
Irish Emigrant,” which begins, “I’m sitting on the stile, Mary.”) 

35. Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor. P. 202, “Tinker, tilar, souldrer, salor, Pieman Peace 
or Polistaman.” 

36. Little Nancy Etticoat. P, 208, “Quick, look at her cute and saise her quirk for the 
bicker she lives the slicker she grows.” 

37- | had a little hobby horse. P. 225, “And Shim shallave shome.”; p. 554, “. . . and 
nod nod noddies. .. .” 

38. O dear, what can the matter be? P. 225, “Yet, ah tears, who can her mater be? 

. . So longed and so fared and so forth.”; p. 275, “Today is well thine but where’s may 
tomorrow be.” 

39. Little Bo-Peep. 40. 1 have a little sister. P. 227, “All runaway sheep . . . behind 
them.”; p. 248, “Pull the boughpee . . . Peepette!”; , p. 435, “See little poupeep she’s firsht 
ashleep.”; p. 508, “. . . | ever bopeeped at... .”; p. 624, “... for to pippup and gopeep. . . .” 

41. Hokey, pokey, whiskey, thum. P. 234, “Hovobovo hafogate hokidimatzi in 
kamicha!”; p. 254, “. . . Hocus Crocus, Esquilocus. . . .”; p. 256, “. .. help with your hokey 


or mehokeypoo, . . .”; p. 368, “. . . smelling okey boney. . . .”; p. 542, “. . . set their soakye 
pokeys. ...”; p. 558, “... ay, by the hodypoker and blazier. . . .” 

42. The farmer in the dell, P. 236, “The Fomor’s in his Fin... . And Dublin’s all 
adin.”; p. 262, “The babbers ply the pen. . . . turning tin for ten.” 


43. Mary had a little lamb. P. 250, “While all the fauns’ flares widens wild to see a 
floral’s school.”; p. 440. “I used to follow Mary Liddlelambe’s flitsy tales. . . .” (Reference 
to Mary Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare.) 

44. This is the way the ladies ride. 45. Here goes my lord. P. 257, “. . . whilest nin nin 
nin nin that Boorman’s clock, a winny on the tinny side, ninned nin nin nin nin... .”; 
P- 554, “. . . my priccoping gents. ... Kick! Playup!”; p. 583, “The datter, io, io. . . . goes 
it a gallop, a gallop.” 

46. Elsie Marley. P. 257, “. . . about old Father Barley how he got up... Wold For- 
rester Farley... .” 

47. Mary, Mary, quite contrary. P. 272, “Leda, Lada, aflutter-afraida, so does your 
girdle grow!” p. 321, “With winkles whelks and cocklesent jelks.” 

48. Where are you going, my pretty maid? P. 273 n, “My six is no secret, sir, she said.”; 
p- 336, “. .. (his place is his poster, sure, they said, and we’re going to mark it, sore, they 
Wes 

49. The first day of Christmas. P. 277, “. . . or a little black rose a truant in a thorn 
tree.” (“Little black rose” is a poetic name for Ireland.) 

50. Where, O where has my little dog gone? P. 282 n, “But where, O where, is me 
lickle dig done?” 

51. “Will you walk into my parlor?” said the spider to the fly. P. 287 n, “Will you 
walk into my wavetrap? said the spiter to the shy.” 

52. A dillar, a dollar, P. 288, “. . . for a dillon a dollar. . . .”; p. 427, “. . . poor twelve 
o'clock scholars. . . .” 

53. Pease porridge hot. P. 289, “. . . that not allsods of esoupcans that’s in the queen’s 
pottage post... .” 

54. Rub-a-dub-dub. P. 290, “. . . and his washawash tubatubtub. . . .”; p. 351, 
“Togatogtug.” 

55. Pat-a-cake. P. 294 n, “Makeacakeache.” 

56. Knock, knock! Who’s there? P. 330, “Knock knock. War’s where! Which war? 
The Twwinns. Knock knock. Woos without! Without what? An apple. Knock knock.” 

57. Clap hands. P. 346. “. .. bealting pots to dubrin din for old daddam domstom to 


tomb and wamb....” 
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58. This little pig went to market. P. 368, “. . . this little figgy and arraky belloky this 
little pink into porker. . . .”; p. 496, “This liggy piggy wanted to go to the jampot. And 
this leggy peggy spelt pea. And theese lucky puckers played at pooping tooletom.” 

59. Hickory, dickory, dock. P. 378, “From Motometusolum through Bulley and Cowlie 
and Diggerdiggerydock down to bazeness’s usual?” 

60. Old Mother Hubbard. P. 388, “. . . howldmoutherhibbert lectures. . . .” 

61. Simple Simon. P. 408, “Those sembal simon pumpkel pieman yers!” 

62. Little Jack Horner. P. 465, “He’s Jackot the Horner who boxed in his corner. . . .”; 
p. 623, “Enough of that horner corner!” 

63. Do you know the muffin man? P. 491, “Who you know the musselman. . . . He 
loves a drary lane.” 

64. Good morning, Father Francis. P. 512, “—The park is gracer than the whole, says 
she, but shekleton’s my fortune?—Eversought of being artained? You’ve soft a say with 
ye, Flatter O’Ford, that, honey, I hurdley chew ye.” (Cf. also the songs Father O'Flynn 
and Johnny, I hardly knew ye.) 

65. Bye, baby bunting. P. 529, “. . . child’s kilts, bibby buntings and wellingtons. . . .” 

66. Little Polly Flinders. P. 562, “. .. or silly Polly Flinders.” 

67. Old King Cole. P. 569, “Sing: Old Finncoole, he’s a mellow old saoul when he 
swills with his fuddlers free!” (Cf. Scott’s idea that Auld King Coul was the fabled father 
of the giant Finn M’Cool. See Opie’s Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, p. 135.); p- 619, 
“With pipe on bowl. Terce for a fiddler, sixt for makmerriers, none for a Cole.” 

68. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. P. 598, “Mildew, murk, leak and yarn now want 
the bad that they lied on.” 

“And she’s about fetted up now with nonsery reams.” FW, p. 619. 


NOTES 


*See Mabel P. Worthington, “American Folk Songs in Finnegans Wake,” American Lit., 
XXVIII (1956), 197-210. Further work will deal with other, particularly Irish, folksongs in Joyce. 

2 One of the books Joyce took with him when he left Paris at the time of the Nazi occupation 
was Henry Bett’s Nursery Rhymes and Tales: Their Origin and History (London, 1924). See 
Thomas E. Connolly, The Personal Library of James Joyce (Buffalo, 1955). 

3 See Joseph Prescott, “Notes on Joyce’s Ulysses,” MLO, XIII (June 1952), and “Local Allu- 
sions in Joyce’s Ulysses,’ PMLA, LXVIII (Dec. 1953); Vernon Hall, Jr., “Ulyssses, XVI,” The 
Explicator (Feb. 1954); Mabel P. Worthington, “Joyce’s Ulysses, XVI,” The Explicator (Feb. 
1954), and “Irish Folk Songs in Joyce’s Ulysses,” PMLA, LXXI (1956), 321-339. 

4 All nursery rhymes quoted here excepting Nos. 4, 5, 18, 28, 42, 51, and 63, may be found 
in the Opie Dictionary (cited in text). The seven exceptions appear in other nursery rhyme 
collections. 

5 The words of Brian O’Linn are found in Kathleen Hoagland, 1000 Years of Irish Poetry 
(New York, 1947), pp. 252-254. 
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THE FOLKTALE: A SYMPOSIUM?! 


1. Collections and Indexes: A Brief Review, by Warren E. Roberts. 2. 
Standards for Collecting and Publishing American Folktales, by Richard 


M. Dorson. 3. Problems and Projects in the American-English Folk- 
tale, by Herbert Halpert. 


both an increase in the number of published collections—some of which will be 

mentioned in the following pages—and also in the number of folktale studies. 
Because of this, a Folktale Committee was formed at the 1954 meeting of the Popular 
Literature Group of the Modern Language Association to parallel the Folksong and 
Proverb Committees which have been in existence for some years. At its 1954 meeting 
the American Folklore Society also appointed a Folktale Committee. The two com- 
mittees overlap in membership, which permits close collaboration, and at the end of 
their first year of existence felt it desirable to prepare and present a joint preliminary 
report commenting on the past scholarship on the folktale in this country, on stand- 
ards for the publication of folktale collections, and on opportunities for folktale schol- 
arship. The three papers which follow were read 27 December 1955 before the Popu- 
lar Literature Group at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association. 
That each paper was limited to fifteen minutes accounts for the brevity of the report. 
A discussion followed presentation of the papers. 


| oe interest in the folktale in this country in recent years is evidenced by 


1. COLLECTIONS AND INDExEs: A Brier REVIEW 


Students of the folktale in this country can be fairly well divided into two cate- 
gories: those who are primarily interested in the tales of the North American Indian 
and those who are concerned with the tales of the non-Indian population. Needless to 
say, those who are interested in Indian tales are mostly anthropologists, while those 
interested in other tales are, on the whole, from other disciplines. Only one man, 
Stith Thompson, has made outstanding contributions in both fields. It is impossible 
here even to mention the work that has been done on the native Indian tales, even 
though that work is of the greatest importance to anyone interested in folklore. Our 
committee has been formed to investigate the folktale in the United States exclusive 
of the native Indian tale, and it is to that field that we should turn. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that there are no studies which can be called 
general surveys of this field, though such studies would certainly be desirable. Of 
other studies of American folktale material, as distinct from collections and indexes, 
we also have comparatively few. There have been published a number of monographs 
on international tale types, a few of which have been made by American scholars 
such as Taylor and Spargo, and some of these monographs, e.g., Espinosa’s analysis 
of the Tar-Baby story, have included American versions of the tales.? One is, however, 
continually aware of how unfamiliar European scholars are with American folktale 
collections when one examines a study such as Anna Birgitta Rooth’s analysis of the 
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Cinderella cycle* and finds how few of the many American versions of this tale are 
included. A printed American Type-Index comparable to those published for various 
European countries would help to familiarize foreign scholars with our collected 
folktales. 

It is in the field of hero tale and legend that one can cite the largest number of im- 
portant special studies. In recent years several American folk heroes have been dis- 
cussed in some detail by Jansen, Hoffman, Price, and Boatright.* For legendary ma- 
terial, Lee has treated the Mormon legends of the Three Nephites, Jones has analyzed 
New York ghost stories, Hand has discussed legends dealing with mining and lost 
mines, and Kittredge has handled legends of witchcraft in Old and New England.°® 
A few articles have been devoted to individual legends, such as the Vanishing Hitch- 
hiker story.® While this list of studies is not by any means exhaustive, it still should be 
obvious that the surface has barely been scratched in the study of American legends 
and hero tales. 

In connection with the humorous story in the United States one can cite only a very 
few surveys of a general nature, such as those of Constance Rourke and Mody Boat- 
right,“ and even fewer studies of individual tales such as that of Type 1791, “The 
Sexton Carries the Parson,” in American tradition.2 Some work has been done with 
folktale material, especially of a humorous nature, from printed sources as in Richard 
M. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Longbow (Cambridge, Mass., 1946). 

It can be seen, therefore, that general studies of American folktales are not very 
extensive, especially when compared with the work that has been done in many 
Northern European countries. Most of the energy of American folktale students has 
been devoted to collecting material, assembling analogues, and compiling indexes, 
and it is these activities that I would like to cover in the rest of my paper. Since I 
hope that our committee can undertake as one of its tasks the compilation of a 
complete index by type and motif, I will try to point out what indexes are already 
available. Moreover, in order to make it obvious that our committee is not confining 
itself to Anglo-American tales, I want to mention, at least in passing, some of the 
other European traditions represented in this country. Finally, I would like to point 
out that the following remarks which are concerned with European tales in America 
are not intended to imply that there are no native American tales. The term British- 
American is meant to include the native American material. Certainly, a large num- 
ber of legends, tall tales, and humorous stories have originated in the United States, 
and additions must be made in the framework of the existing type and motif indexes 
to make places for important native American tales. 

In this country, of course, folktales have been collected for many years. As a 
matter of fact, in travel literature, diaries, and the like, one can find mention of folk- 
tales of one sort or another from earliest colonial times.® It is, however, not with the 
early, sporadic mention of folktales in literature that I wish to deal, but with the 
works of those who have seriously attempted to collect folktales from oral sources 
and to reproduce them with substantial accuracy. 

Let me begin with the British-American tradition, and with the Marchen with 
international circulation, which appeal to students of the folktale, I suppose, in some- 
what the same way as the traditional ballads appeal to students of folksong. In the 
last years of the nineteenth century a few scattered Marchen were published in the 
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JAF by such men as W. W. Newell.” In the light of later collecting in this country, 
which has found Marchen mostly in remote mountainous regions, it is interesting to 
note that several of these early published Marchen were recorded in the North. 
During the 1920’s and 30’s several small but important articles containing Marchen 
were published."* Since 1940, however, an amazingly large number of Marchen have 
been recorded and published by Richard Chase, Vance Randolph, and Leonard 
Roberts." In addition, Marie Campbell has a large manuscript collection from 
Kentucky which may soon be printed. There probably are also a certain number of 
Marchen in archives,”* in unpublished dissertations, in the WPA material, and so on. 
Other varieties of the folktale—the legend, the tall tale, and the humorous story 
—have been more frequently recorded and published. Here I need mention only a 
few representative collections from recent years such as the folktale section edited by 
Thompson in The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore’ for 
legends and Randolph’s We Always Lie to Strangers (New York, 1951) for tall tales. 
For some years the only guides to British-American folktales were to be found in 
annotated collections. Especially useful were the copious references assembled by 
Herbert Halpert for the tales in the collections of Chase and Randolph. In 1953, how- 
ever, Ernest W. Baughman completed his excellent work, “A Comparative Study of 
the Folktales of England and North America.”** In this dissertation Baughman has 
arranged by tale type number wherever possible, or by motif number, the English 
and English-American folktales published up to about 1950. Although this study is 
thorough in its inclusion of published material, and although it includes some un- 
published material such as the manuscript collection of legends of Louis W. Jones, 
there remains a certain amount of manuscript material in private hands and in 
archives and material in unpublished theses yet to be indexed. Baughman’s study 
itself has not been formally published, though it is available on microfilm.’* Many 
of the motifs from Baughman’s index are to be included in the revised form of 
Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. 

When one leaves the British-American tradition and turns to other traditions in 
the United States, he finds a surprisingly large number of international tale types. 
From the Spanish-American tradition, for instance, a large number of tales of different 
categories have been recorded by the Espinosas, Rael, and others in various parts of 
the West and Southwest." There is, as far as I know, no index devoted specifically to 
Spanish-American tales. An unpublished thesis by C. M. Dean, completed in 1929, 
does list by type number a few tales from New Mexico.’* Boggs, in his Index of 
Spanish Folktales, has included Dean’s material, but no other from this country.’® 
Espinosa’s very extensive notes in the 1947 edition of his Cuentos Populares Es- 
pafioles*® do cite many American tales, but his collection is not arranged primarily 
by type number, and Spanish-American tales which do not have analogues in his 
collection are not, of course, included. 

From the French tradition we have Carriére’s important collection from Missouri 
and other smaller collections from Louisiana." Extensive collections have been made 
in French Canada, and at least a few tales have been recorded from French Canadians 
in New England and in Michigan.” There is no index at present for French-Amer- 
ican tales, though annotations for various published collections are useful. Paul 
Delarue of Paris has assembled a complete type-index of French tales, and this index, 
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I understand, is in the process of being published. Delarue’s annotations for Types 
311 and 333 have already been published separately and the American versions of 
these two types are included.”* It seems likely, therefore, that the Delarue type-index, 
when published, will be a satisfactory index to French-American tales. 

From other European groups in this country not so much material has been re- 
corded and published, though one is always aware of the fact that tales are present, 
awaiting collection. There is at least one collection of some size from the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,” and at least a few German tales have appeared in collections from 
other parts of the country.” Although it is impossible here to list the various nation- 
ality groups from which folktales have been recorded, some mention should be made 
of the extensive collections of Lithuanian tales made by Balys.?* 

Ever since the days of Joel Chandler Harris the American Negro folktale has 
aroused much interest, so that today a goodly amount of Negro folktale material is in 
print. It is a task for interested scholars to try to separate the streams of tradition 
which appear in the tales of the Negro. Certainly, many of the tales represent a fairly 
direct African inheritance, and some have undoubtedly been composed in this country 
by Negro story-tellers. There is, however, a surprisingly large number of international 
tales told by the American Negro. Many of these are undoubtedly derived ultimately 
from British sources, but for at least a few tales it is possible to cite only Balto- 
Scandinavian parallels.?" No special index for the American Negro tale has ever been 
prepared to my knowledge. Annotated collections do exist, of course, and many 
American Negro versions of international tale types are included in the Baughman 
index and in Helen Flowers’ index for the tales of the West Indies.?* 

Finally, from the North American Indians there have been recorded over a period 
of many years a number of international tales, mostly Marchen. As Stith Thompson’s 
European Tales Among the North American Indians shows, many of these tales have 
been taken either from French or from Spanish sources, though some animal tales 
have come from the American Negro.*® Again the interested scholar is sometimes 
faced with the problem of deciding whether a particular story has been derived from 
European sources or is an independent development. In a few cases, as, for example, 
the ubiquitous Magic Flight motif, the possibility that international tale material 
reached the Indians before White contact must also be recognized.*° In the majority 
of cases, however, there is no doubt about the European background of a given tale. 
For indexes, Thompson’s European Tales is complete up to 1919 and Llora B. Lydy’s 
unpublished thesis includes most of the material printed between 1919 and 1926.** 
An index which would continue these studies down to the present would be desirable, 
for collections containing European tales have appeared since 1926.5* 

It has been impossible in this short paper to go in great detail into the work that 
has been done on the American folktale, and only a few of the important works have 
been indicated. As a summary, it can be said that a fair amount of collecting has been 
done in this country, though much remains to be accomplished, and good progress 
has been made in compiling indexes. It is in general surveys and studies that the 
greatest lack is apparent. 


Indiana University Warren E. Roserts 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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2. STANDARDS FOR COLLECTING AND PusBLISHING AMERICAN FOLKTALES 


Since the brothers Grimm first launched their Household Tales in 1812, a narrow 
formula with commercial overtones has straitjacketed collections of folktales. Almost 
invariably these volumes emphasize the texts, and suppress any information about 
the storytellers or their settings. The stories are the important thing, and through 
the processes of translation, revision, bowdlerizing, and general editorial improve- 
ment they wander ever farther from their oral sources. In the later editions of the 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen, the Grimms permitted increasing textual liberties. Such 
accomplished English scholars as Joseph Jacobs and Andrew Lang adapted for young 
readers tales collected by others, and today when all of Lang’s serious works are 
long out of print, his multi-colored volumes of fairy tales still prosper. Inherited too 
from the archetypal work of the Grimms is the notion that folktales designed for the 
public must be narratives of fanciful adventure, replete with young heroes and dread 
ogres, witches and princesses, talking animals and magic objects. Some fifty tale- 
collections from all parts of the world rest on a shelf beside me, and nearly all follow 
the same manner of presentation. Curiously, the Sagen assembled by Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm never enjoyed an English translation. 

In the United States these faulty attitudes toward the popular presentation of 
folktales persist and are intensified. Both Henry Rowe Schoolcraft and Joel Chandler 
Harris improved the narratives they heard from Michigan Ojibwa and Georgia 
Negroes. Harris misled most subsequent collectors of Negro tales by identifying the 
Negro repertoire with animal stories. Using Schoolcraft’s materials, Longfellow 
sentimentalized Indian traditions, and contributed to the literary growth of tragic 
Indian legends, which so liberally strew the pioneer legend books of Charles M. 
Skinner.** In recent years American publishers have found that the word folklore 
in a book title or on a jacket blurb can pay handsomely, and have applied the word 
to hodgepodge treasuries slapped together from printed sources and to juvenile hero- 
plots contrived out of whole cloth. Books such as these bear no relation to oral tra- 
dition, and they should be branded as “fakelore.” In common they use a folksy 
idiom and offer quaint, cute, sentimental, homely, and jolly folk stereotypes. 

These productions merit no attention, except insofar as they have corrupted 
serious studies based on sound fieldwork. An uneasy compromise now exists between 
the commercial and the scientific approaches to folk narrative, as the trade publishers 
gesture in the direction of scholarly respectability, and the university presses sniff the 
possibility of sales. Some of the choicest collections of American folktales—by Ran- 
dolph, Hurston, Chase, Brewer, and the North Carolina Federal Writers’ Project— 
are rewritten, and the reader can only guess as to their original forms.** Paradoxically, 
Chase will include notes by Herbert Halpert to his The Jack Tales, published by 
Houghton Mifflin, and Brewer will eschew all notes and sources in The Word on the 
Brazos, published by the University of Texas Press. In works like John Harden’s 
Tar Heel Ghosts (Chapel Hill, 1954), a scholarly press encourages the rewriting of 
texts, the elimination of controlling data, and the use of a gaudy title. Blair and 
Meine could not publish their manuscript of nineteenth century tales about Mike 
Fink, in 1933, until they had constructed a running narrative. Now that Hollywood 
has discovered Mike, nearly a quarter of a century later, a press will issue the original 
sources. 
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Beyond the mechanical consideration of faithfulness to the spoken word, Ameri- 
can collections are open to criticism on theoretical grounds. Why does the collector 
gather and publish tales? The cultural anthropologist, the ritual-origins mythologist, 
and the comparative folklorist can provide answers, but none that will-serve the 
case of the United States collector. Because of the dominating influence of the 
Finnish historical-geographical scholars, with their emphasis on fictional tales, Amer- 
ican collectors have sought and found Marchen: Gardner in the Schoharie Valley of 
New York, Chase in the Southern Appalachians, Leonard Roberts in the Pine 
Mountains of Kentucky.* Fascinating as are these pockets of tradition, they represent 
but a small segment of American traditional narrative. Fieldworkers could profit 
from ethnographical studies, and contribute to our knowledge of regional folk- 
culture, yet tale-collections consistently ignore the cultural context, the star narrators, 
and storytelling situations and behavior. The finest folktale volume I know, for 
placing tales in their living frame, The Tailor and Ansty (London, 1942), was writ- 
ten by a young English scientist holed up in Ireland, Eric Cross. Christ Stopped at 
Ebdolt, a journal of political exile by Carlo Levi, magnificently weaves folk legends 
into the daily round of Italian peasant life.*® 

For a test case we may consider the outstanding American collector, Vance 
Randolph, and see where he falls short of the highest demands. Randolph has gath- 
ered word-of-mouth tales over many years in the Ozarks. He names his informants, 
and even gives their sources, and he states that he has set down the stories pretty 
much as he heard them. Although not a library scholar, he asks Herbert Halpert to 
provide thorough annotation. Nevertheless we can quarrel with Randolph on both 
mechanical and theoretical grounds. His informants are mere names, and we know 
nothing more about them. All the storytellers narrate in exactly the same manner, 
and each possesses a marvelous rhythm of speech, a rare sense of idiom, and a 
superb fluency that transcend reality. Also, all begin their tales with “One time there 
was. . . .” Of course one soon recognizes that Randolph runs the oral text through 
his mill so expertly that it comes out in perfect colloquial condition, stamped with 
his own genius and not that of individual raconteurs. Nor does he hesitate to rewrite 
his stories over a period of years, adding or removing dialect for better effect. 

Avoiding theoretical questions, Randolph concerns himself only with the Ozarks, 
and wishes merely to record what the old hillfolk have to say before they perish. So 
he makes no distinctions among his tales, whether on the basis of form or theme or 
mood or function. The chief assumption behind Randolph’s collecting appears in the 
title of his first regional book, The Ozarks, An American Survival of Primitive So- 
ciety (New York, 1931). He sees the Ozarks as a unique and isolated subculture in 
American civilization, whose antique lore must be collected before it vanishes. This as- 
sumption can only be tested by comparing Ozark with non-Ozark folklore, and the 
most casual check at once reveals that many beliefs and tales collected by Randolph 
currently circulate in other regions. 

At the other pole from Randolph stands the meticulously accurate ethnologist, 
Elsie Clews Parsons, whose collections in the Memoirs of the American Folklore 
Society and the Journal of American Folklore have placed on record a large body of 
American Negro tales. Parsons represented the scientific tradition of the anthropo- 
logical fieldworker, and she printed tales exactly as they were given. Yet one need 
only compare her numerous texts with the choice sampling of Hurston to realize 
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how much Parsons missed. She never reached the heart of the Southern Negro 
tradition, and apparently enjoyed little real contact with her informants. Too often 
the texts are written by schoolchildren, or secured on brief visits of the great lady to 
the coastal islands while her yacht paused at anchor offshore. Guy B. Johnson points 
out how she missed the numerous obscene tales of the South Carolina Sea Islands on 
her flying trip there.** The fault of such dehydrated collecting lies in its purely 
mechanical method; every text is printed, the trivial and the fragmentary and the 
obscure, once they are dropped in the collection box, and the work becomes little 
more than a clerical exercise. Its documentary value cannot be gainsaid, but such raw 
data enters print only through subsidy (which Parsons could supply), reaches 
a tiny scholarly audience, and fails to reflect the artistry attainable in oral narration. 

What requirements then shall we impose upon our ideal folktale collector? He 
must choose between three goals: Money, Art, Truth. The formulas of commercial 
publishing and the tastes of the mass reading public find no nourishment in the strict 
data of oral tradition. Pseudo-collectors whose first concern is Money—a praise- 
worthy enough objective—must abandon Truth, and examples of their frauds appear 
every publishing season. Nor are these “fakelore” books enhanced by Art, either in 
their folksy writing or their sterile contents. The clash between Art and Truth in- 
volves a more delicate judgment. In the cases of Randolph and Hurston, the 
artistry of the writer-collector conceals the abilities of the folk narrators, and what 
Art gains, Truth loses. Sadly enough, as Randolph testifies, Money and Art also 
prove uneasy bedfellows. 

The following standards which I suggest for the American folktale collector keep 
Truth as the primary goal. They do not thereby reject skill in writing or imagination 
in conceiving and presenting the field report. 

We ask first that the collector employ a conceptual approach within the area of 
American Studies. A collector guided by no larger purpose than the desire to accu- 
mulate new species of texts might as well collect buttons or butterflies. From the 
traditions of ethnic groups, for instance, he can draw conclusions about the accultura- 
tion of immigrants. He can offer insights into American regional and industrial life 
through bodies of traditional narratives. A soundly planned field project that con- 
tributes substantially to our knowledge of American lore and culture may have no 
sales appeal at all, since patient investigation in a limited geographical area can 
scarcely yield a book that will sell across the country. All the more recognition should 
go to the painstaking work of Gardner, whose intensive collection in one heavily 
German New York county over a period of six summers is worth a boxcar of swollen, 
ill-digested, fourth-hand, assembly-line treasuries. Two excellent collections, Halpert’s 
“Folktales and Legends from the New Jersey Pines,” and Jansen’s study of the tall- 
tale cycle of “Oregon” Smith, still remain unpublished dissertations.** 

The American collector must redefine the conventional notion of the folktale. He 
can find the highly prized Marchen among immigrants and even old English stock, 
but the major and neglected forms of oral narrative fall into other categories: local 
Jegends, historical traditions, personal experiences with the supernatural, humorous 
anecdotes and dialect stories. Only tall tales have received adequate attention, if 
inadequate treatment. Nor do Yankee Americans alone emphasize the believed 
tale today, as the Pennsylvania German collection of Brendle and Troxell bears wit- 
ness.*° On a field trip in Ireland, and in a long recording session with a Greek- 
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American family, I collected almost exclusively legends and occult experiences. The 
borderline between a Sage or a Memorat which contain folk motifs and an essentially 
factual story cannot always be neatly drawn; but many historical narratives related 
by Indian and Negro and foreign-born and White Americans contain folklore ele- 
ments. Custom, belief, legend, history, and ballad continually overlap, as in Korson’s 
two volumes of coal mining lore,*® and should not be artifically severed. Let the 
American folktale collector cast a wide net for oral traditions, and seek to comple- 
ment the Oral History projects of American historians. 

Finally, the collector should strive for maximum accuracy and supporting data in 
gathering his texts. These should be secured in full from dictation or recording, and 
the notebooks and tapes deposited in an archive or library. An extremely fruitful 
collecting situation made possible by the portable tape recorder can be created when 
the interviewer triggers a storytelling circle into spontaneous flow. Students or radio 
programs and newspaper articles can sometimes help to locate informants, but texts 
handed in or mailed to the collector constitute a second-hand source always inferior 
to the rich personal associations of fieldwork. Harold Thompson’s Body, Boots and 
Britches (Philadelphia, 1940) depends too much on intermediary sources. Danger 
lies too in the group collecting undertaken by the Federal Writers’ Project, which 
produced a slovenly scrapheap called Idaho Lore, two overdressed but intriguing 
volumes from North Carolina and Tennessee, Bundle of Troubles and God Bless the 
Devil, and somehow one skillful report of Negro folk ideas from Savannah, Georgia, 
Drums and Shadows, and an accurate sheaf of Gullah Negro tales from Murrell’s 
Inlet, South Carolina.‘ 

New problems face the collector when he assembles his texts for publication. If he 
simply transfers his notebooks to a manuscript, he may add a volume to a memoir 
or monograph series, but he fails to meet any minimum demands of publishers and 
book-buyers. To use the term beloved of social scientists, he must “structure” his raw 
materials. First we ask that our collector turn author, and describe his major in- 
formants and the communities in which they reside, so that we can know the human 
beings who possess the lore. Such fabulous personalities I chanced to meet in the field 
as salty Aunt Jane Goudreau or strapping Chief Welsh or swashbuckling Swan Olson 
or unquenchable J. D. Suggs indelibly mark the narratives that stream from their 
lips. The folklorist enjoys a unique opportunity to meet the hidden folk who deserve 
as much recognition by historians of American democracy as nationally heralded 
politicians and industrialists. All the more reason that he collect storytellers as well 
as stories. 

In preparing his texts for print, the collector must faithfully render the words of 
his informants, and at the same time consider his readers. A clear boundary divides 
editing from rewriting. To straighten tangled sentences, eliminate repetitions and 
false starts, and rearrange jumbled information, properly belongs in the sphere of 
editorial revision. To add words and phrases outside the vocabulary of the speaker, 
and to elaborate a story from bare motifs, constitutes rewriting. Spoken words may 
sound jerky and tortuous when literally caught in print, but they convey an im- 
mediacy and vitality destroyed through too much tinkering. Under no circumstances 
should the collector bowdlerize his text. If the book publisher or journal editor wishes 
to delete the naughty word, fight the battle on that front. A typesetter once com- 
plained about an article of mine to the editor, who in alarm asked me to strike the 
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offensive passage from the galley, and ripped out the whole piece when I refused; 
but another journal printed it without qualms. One editor changed an indelicate 
part of a story-character’s anatomy to a more genteel appendage, and weakly I let the 
change stand, although it castrated the tale. Truth is mutilated when all coarse and 
earthy expressions are pruned away. 

There are other points we can rapidly enter in our platform. The collector-editor 
should select representative texts, since he usually cannot publish all his inferior tales 
and all his good variants; and his collection should bulk large enough to permit such 
a sampling. Tales should be grouped according to the viewpoints of the storytellers 
themselves, and not by some preconceived design. Annotations should be clear and 
descriptive, not merely enumerative and exhibitionistic. Tale-collections devoid of 
any comparative notes betray the amateur, ignorant whether or not he is duplicating 
what already has been done. The impulse to annotate can run to extremes, so that the 
poor tale is engulfed in a mass of references; Gardner rather suffocates her texts with 
notes, but she lacked Thompson’s Motif-Index. An immense boon to American 
collectors would be the publication of Baughman’s excellent Type- and Motif-Index 
of the Anglo-American folktale.4? Also we ask for interpretive comment and analysis 
along with the bare texts, to clarify the history and function and form of the mate- 
rials. A splendid example of astute commentary interspersed among folksong texts 
is Eckstorm and Smyth’s Minstrelsy of Maine.“* An ample and usable index must 
round out the volume. 

Our ideal tale-collection contains a number of elements. All of them—edited texts, 
sketches of informants and settings, analyses and hypotheses, notes and indexes— 
should be combined with imagination and understanding, according to the special 
needs of each individual project. The electric excitement of fieldwork and chance en- 
counters with memorable folk can enliven the work, and save it from being a lifeless 
parade of texts. Such an ideal book will employ enough Art to make Truth more 
visible, and perhaps even a little Money will follow. 


University of Tokyo Ricuarp M. Dorson 
Tokyo, Japan 


3. PROBLEMS AND Projects IN THE AMERICAN-ENGLISH FoLKTALE 


Roberts has surveyed the work to date; Dorson has not only pointed out lacks in 
what has been done, but has proposed standards for future collecting and publishing 
of folktales. My task is to draw up a program of activity. I fear that parts of it will 
sound like a series of projects for future Ph.D. candidates, and though I regret the 
tone, I must confess that if the projects are undertaken, I see no objection to their 
being so used. 

About ten years ago I read a paper before the American Folklore Society on “The 
English Folktale in America.” At that time I suggested that the collection and study 
of the folktale from English-speaking Whites was roughly at the stage at which the 
collecting of English ballads and folksongs had been about 1910. In the ten years that 
have since intervened, the stock of available, i.e., published, folktales has greatly in- 
creased. Many more states have been heard from, although there have been collections 
of major size from only half a dozen. There have been a few studies of individual 
tales and of folk heroes. As an aid to comparative folktale research, Ernest W. 
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Baughman’s thesis is a notable contribution to our organized knowledge of what has 
been published of the repertory of English-speaking peoples. Nonetheless, as you have 
already heard in the preceding papers, much work is still needed. 

I shall discuss here three topics: (1) collecting needed, (2) desirable additions for 
a complete American-English type and motif index of folktales, (3) special projects 
and studies. 


Folktales can be found anywhere and rather more easily than folksongs. Obvi- 
ously, in any state where state pride and scholarly interest exist together, collecting 
can be done if research funds are available. Even in those states where certain kinds 
of folktales have been collected rather fully, there is the opportunity to collect tales 
of various other genres. This work is worthy of support. Dorson has shown in his 
paper that the proper collecting of folktales requires quite as scholarly an approach 
as does a library research task. Misguided enthusiasm without training will only add 
to the stock of unsatisfactory folktale collections. Though it needs encouragement, I 
feel certain that in time the necessary collecting will be done in this country. 

It is equally necessary to see that collecting is also done in other English-speaking 
areas: Australia, New Zealand, Alaska, Canada, and Newfoundland. .My own brief 
field work experience in parts of the last three areas makes me certain that a rich crop 
of tales is available. Of these areas I suspect that Newfoundland, the most isolated 
until the last war, will prove the richest field. 

Perhaps the rashest collecting project I shall propose, yet the one that could offer 
the most’ unexpectedly rich results, would be field work in England. Despite the 
sixty-year-old complaint of Hartland and others that the folktale is dead in England, 
I am convinced that a trained collector would find folktales. Contemporary collectors 
for the BBC have found folksongs in England despite the belief current among the 
older collectors that no more were to be had. Since in this country we owe much to 
the trained folksong collecting of the Englishman, Cecil J. Sharp, we should try to 
reciprocate in the field of the folktale, where our collectors are expert. 

Another kind of project, one calling for cooperation between specialists in French, 
German, and Spanish folklore, would be collecting in what we might call border 
areas, sections of this country where foreign language-speaking enclaves have been 
settled for a long period. Let me give an example of the kind of situation that could 
be elucidated if we knew more about how folktales spread at language borders. In 
New York state in the mountain country along the Delaware River, most trickster 
tales are told about a local character named “Boney” Quillan. Some of the yarns in his 
cycle belong to the lumbering tradition and have been recorded from Michigan and 
other old lumbering areas. But a large group of the tales do not seem to be known 
farther west; instead we find them to the south in the Pennsylvania German country 
where they are told of Eileschpijjel, the much-Americanized descendant of the old 
German jestbook hero, Till Eulenspiegel. I believe that the tales have gone from the 
German to the English hero, but I have yet to document the process. I strongly sus- 
pect that in many states in this country we will find similar exchanges which, if in- 
vestigated, might greatly advance our knowledge of how folktales spread across the 
Indo-European area. 


Since field work is alien to the taste of many literature students, the second part 
of my paper will discuss some of the library tasks that need to be done. Let me first 
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acknowledge again that Baughman has made a basic contribution in his Type and 
Motif Index of English and American tales. Since for practical reasons he wanted to 
complete his thesis study before old age overtook him, he limited himself primarily 
to the major English and American sources, and excluded all but an incomplete 
sampling of Negro material. 

Samuel Bayard has said that British-American folk music cannot be disentangled 
from the folk music of Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and the Isle of Man. Though this 
observation does not apply as completely to the folktale, I believe, on the basis of my 
own work in the English and American folktale, that a type and motif index of the 
folktale in English will eventually have to include tales from the Anglo-Irish, the 
Anglo-Welsh, the Anglo-Manx, and the lowland Scots traditions. For example, in 
annotating several large groups of folktales during the past few years, I found many 
parallels to American-English folktales whenever I turned to the listings in the Hand- 
book of Irish Folklore. 

Most of the Negro tales in the American journals and series that Baughman 
analyzed were not included in his Index. In my own field work I found that Ameri- 
can Negro collections such as those by Fauset, Parsons, and Brewer were invaluable 
as leads for collecting from English-speaking White storytellers. A vast body of paral- 
lels to the American and English White material can easily be found by examining the 
excellent, though unfortunately incomplete, annotations in the third volume of 
Folklore of the Antilles by the late Elsie Clews Parsons. I think, therefore, that the 
published American Negro tales should be incorporated in an enlarged index. 

Since Baughman stayed pretty close to the major collections, there is still much to 
be examined even in the American and English materials. In particular, there are 
various local publications in the United States and England, and several journals and 
series of publications not devoted to folklore but containing a good percentage of 
folktales. I fear that an exhaustive index of American material will demand more 
studies like that made by Dorson on New England publications, or must await the 
eventual publication of folklore bibliographies that will be comprehensive for each 
state. B. A. Botkin’s compilations, although they leave the purist dissatisfied with 
their total effect, do uncover useful materials that suggest how much is available to 
the researcher. 

Analysis of the rich regional literature of England is called for. The seven volumes 
of extracts of printed folklore published by The Folk-Lore Society in England are a 
good beginning, but include hardly a dozen counties of England and Scotland. Nor 
do most of these county volumes exhaust the folktales and legends in the collections 
upon which they have drawn. There is a wealth of folktale material in such regional 
books as the two volumes of reminiscences by the folksong collector, S$. Baring-Gould 
(also a student of legend and one of the first modern English folktale collectors), 
and the delightful Round About the Upper Thames, by another folksong collector, 
Alfred Williams. The rich folktale material in Mary Elizabeth Wright’s Rustic 
Speech and Folk-Lore points to her chief sources: regional books and English dialect 
collections, and especially the distinguished publications of the English Dialect 
Society. 

Many English journals need to be examined. The folktales in Notes and Queries 
are an imposing group. (Baughman profitably utilized the 1859 volume of Choice 
Notes from “Notes and Queries”: Folk Lore, which excerpted the folklore from the 
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first series of Notes and Queries.) We should also add Suffolk Notes and Queries, the 
combined Yorkshire Notes and Queries and Yorkshire Folk-Lore Journal, Buchan 
Field Notes, The Borderer’s Table Book, and the many other county archeological 
and local history journals, Word-Lore, The Miscellanea of the Rymour Club, and 
even the Journal of the Folk-Song Society. 

It is, of course, highly unlikely that many of the texts in this vast miscellany of 
regional sources, both American and British, will meet the high standard that Dorson 
demands for oral texts. Undoubtedly many of the stories will be merely unimportant 
variants of those classified by Baughman. But I have done just enough sampling in 
the materials I propose for investigation to be able to state this with assurance: that 
in many instances where Baughman reports a text from England, but none from 
America, or vice versa, we will be able to document the fact that the tale has been 
found in both countries. Our knowledge of the distribution of many tales in both 
countries will also be significantly enlarged. Furthermore, a certain number of stand- 
ard tale types hitherto unreported from the English-speaking world will be added to 
the record.** 

I want to mention briefly two other neglected sources of printed materials that 
have affected the folk tradition and been affected by it: jest books and chapbooks. An 
analysis of the post-Shakespearian jest books in England, and the volumes of nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century American humor offers a vast field for study. 
Similarly, English and Scottish chapbooks also need to be surveyed.* 

Finally, research is needed on unpublished collections that are semi-available. A 
surprising number of master’s and doctor’s theses, hidden in the college and university 
libraries of this country, deal with folktales and legends. A listing and analysis of 
their contents would be desirable.** Last of all, I mention a task that can only be done 
by the individual collectors in this country. I do not know of a single American 
archive that has analyzed and published an index of its folktale holdings.** Of course, 
apart from the time involved, we are here faced with the fact that we do not have an 
American series like the Folklore Fellows Communications, which could be a publica- 
tion outlet for such indexes. 


Having used up all available field research money in proposing areas in which 
folktales are to be collected, and having settled a couple of dozen Ph.D. candidates at 
work on the projects proposed to enlarge the American-English Folktale Type and 
Motif Index, I shall now suggest certain special problems and projects. 

Regional, national, and international studies of individual tales or clusters of tales 
will always be needed. Before we can study the tales in any tradition, however, we 
need an adequate body of texts. Investigations of the American-English tradition will 
therefore require both the published and unpublished texts now hidden (as noted 
above) in local publications, in theses, or in archives. Students will probably also have 
to do some specialized collecting. 

Most of the problems and projects in this last section of my paper require addi- 
tional collecting from oral tradition. (The collecting must pass the standards that 
Dorson has noted.) This necessity does not seem to discourage American scholars. 
Four or five interesting studies published in the last few years, e.g. “The Three 
Nephites,” “The Face in the Window,” “The Vanishing Hitchhiker,” and others, 
include many texts collected by the scholars who did the studies. 
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We desperately need literary analysis of various folktale categories and of in- 
dividual story-telling styles. What are the formulas for beginning or ending the 
different kinds of stories? How are the stories developed? Only texts recorded 
verbatim can be used for such studies, unless one chooses to analyze the methods of 
rewriting texts practiced by various popularizers, not excluding the Grimm Brothers. 
Yet even here we would need recorded texts in order to see the difference between 
the folk style and a pseudo-literary one. 

The question of the stability of folktale texts presents a curious and difficult set 
of problems for which methods must be devised. How much do storytellers change 
their versions of the stories? Tests should be made by recording tales from the same 
narrator at different intervals. Do some kinds of stories (apart from formula tales) 
have more stability than others? Do some lend themselves more readily to impro- 
visation? How much do storytellers vary among themselves in this on the same kind 
of stories? What stories lend themselves to change, and what factors cause the change? 

I recall one experience that interested me. A storyteller who ran a small store 
dictated to me in some detail a fairly long tall story. When an acquaintance of his 
came in to make a small purchase, I was startled to hear my narrator tell a drastically 
shortened version of the tale as a joke. This was certainly a conscious change to fit 
an immediate situation. 

The role of the storyteller needs study. I suspect that William Hugh Jansen is 
right in insisting that in folktale (as well as in folksong) we must distinguish between 
the artist-performer and the one who just retells a story (or sings a song) he has 
heard and remembers. We know very little on this subject. Storytellers, even good 
ones, will sometimes say, “I can’t tell that story the way it ought to be told.” What 
are the tests of good storytelling from the point of view not of ourselves, but of those 
who share a tradition? 

What are the folk classifications of stories? I have known women storytellers who 
called tall stories “damn lies” which they scorned to repeat, but they had no hesita- 
tion in telling me legends which they believed were “true.” What are the folk tests 
for truth in stories? Little has been collected on this topic. 

The differences in the kinds of stories told by different people lead to some in- 
teresting questions. Here is one. More than a hundred and thirty years ago, Hugh 
Miller, who collected Scottish legends, divided them into three categories. It is not 
his categories that interest me here so much as his observation that he found that 
storytellers who knew and told one of the three types rarely if ever knew the other 
two. Does this hold for the American oral tradition? Collecting the full repertories 
of average storytellers as well as of good ones would be necessary before we can an- 
swer this. 

Another question arises from Miller’s statement. We need to learn what groups 
tell certain kinds of stories. My students in Kentucky taught me a good deal on 
this, but I have neither worked it out in detail nor tested it. Apparently, in grade 
school and high school “ghost stories” (any horror or “scary” stories) are popular, 
along with formula and nonsense tales. In the storytelling sessions in girls’ dormi- 
tories in college, horror stories remain favorites. Horror stories, well localized, are 
popular also in secular summer camps for boys and girls. In Protestant religious 
camps there is apparently a large standard repertory of elaborate catch tales. Colleges 
share a variety of standard legends, usually completely localized. In my Kentucky 
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college, incidentally, none of my students reported “absent-minded professor” stories, 
though these are popular in other colleges. Business men’s gregarious groups 
have distinct kinds of stories used in speeches, particularly by the local master of 
ceremonies or program chairman. 

The tendency for a single individual to become the focus of a cycle of legends, 
which attracts to itself a wide variety of stories, is well known. Attention has been 
paid to some such cycles, especially those of tall tale heroes, strong men and tricksters. 
But such cycles are more common than is generally realized and have surprising 
variation in their heroes: stingy men, fools, magicians, fiddlers, and so on. The 
collection and study of all such cycles would be desirable, but especially of the many 
that have local characters as their heroes. We need to learn as much as we can about 
what causes such cycles to develop. 

In collecting in America some of the standard European patterns should be sought 
for. Stories of the professions would be worth concentrating on. Here we must dis- 
tinguish between the stories told about lawyers, doctors and preachers, and the stories 
told Sy them. All trades seem to have jokes and gags based on trade knowledge, 
completely uproarious to those in the know, but requiring a long explanation for the 
outsider to get the point. With preachers we have a third category: the modern 
exemplum told from the pulpit. It would be worth while not only to collect the third 
category, and to learn its sources, but also to compare the modern tales with the 
medieval collections of exempla. 

Since Dorson has already discussed many types of legendary lore that need collect- 
ing, let me close this discussion of categories by suggesting a final point. The assump- 
tion that religious legends are found in (or from) the European tradition, primarily 
among Catholic groups, needs revision. The American Bible Belt is rich in religious 
legends of many kinds. “The Bible of the Folk”—in Francis Utley’s term—is richly 
developed, and there is a great variety of other stories, usually didactic in character. 

The American-English folktale field needs plowing, or reaping; I am not sure 
which figure is the more appropriate. This tentative list of problems and projects is 
offered for discussion. 


Blackburn College Hersert Hapert 
Carlinville, Illinois 
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A Source For WituiamM Gitmore Simms’s “SHarp Snarries”:—Scholars have re- 
peatedly stressed Simms’s use of folk materials. Vernon L. Parrington noted that the 
“frontier . . . is rarely absent from his stories,’ and Hampton M., Jarrell felt that “most 
of ... [Simms’s] best characters . . . are frontier types.”? More recently, Donald Davidson 
has stated that “the real strength of Simms is in his unself-conscious nearness to what might 
be called, for want of a better term, folk tradition. . . .”* Indeed, says Davidson, “the 
remarkable and wholly delightful ‘How Sharp Snaffles Won His Wife’ is almost pure 
folk tale, but lightly worked over. It stands almost without a peer, surely, among the ‘tall 
tales’ recorded or written in the United States, But ‘folkishness’ is an all-pervasive quality 
in Simmas’s best fiction. It is an organic quality... .”* 

Simms’s writings unquestionably display frequent indebtedness to the folk tradition, 
but his “How Sharp Snaffles Got His Capital and His Wife”® is hardly an “almost pure” 
American folktale. Sam Snaffles (variously nicknamed “Sharp,” “Yaou,” and “Big Lie”) 
is a frontiersman ranging the hills of North Carolina whose most interesting adventures 
are patterned after the exploits of a well-known European—that prince of prevaricators, 
the Baron Munchausen.® 

The central incident in Simms’s story is Sharp Snaffles’ fabulous catch of wild geese. 
Discovering a mountain lake with an incredible number of geese feeding on it, Snaffles 
prepares a gigaitic net and gets it stretched across the lake just before sundown: 


“Well, thar they waur, forty thousand, we'll say, with, it mout be, a few millions and hun- 
dreds over. And Lawd! how they played and splashed and screamed and dived! I calkilated on 
hooking a good many of them divers, in pretickilar, and so I watched and waited, ontil I thought 
I'd feel of my lines; and I begun, leetle by leetle, to haul in, when, Lawd love you, Jedge, sich a 
ripping and raging, and bouncing and flouncing, and flopping, and splashing and kicking and 
screaming, you never did hear in all your born days! 

“By this I knowed that I hed captivated the captains of the host, and a pretty smart chaince, 
I reckoned, of the rigilar army. . . ; and so, gitting more and more hot and eager, and pulling 
and hauling, I made one big mistake, and, instid of wrapping the eends of my lines around the 
sapling that was standing jest behind me, what does I do but wraps ’em round my own thigh— 
the right thigh, you see—and some of the loops waur hitched round my left arm at the same time! 

“All this come of my hurry and ixcitement, for it was burning like a hot fever in my brain, 
and I didn’t know when or how I hed tied myself up, ontil suddently, with an all-fired scream, 
all together them forty thousand geese rose like a great black cloud in the air, all tied up, tangled 
up—hooked about the legs, hooked about the gills, hooked and fast in some way in the beautiful 
leetle twisting of my net! 

“Yes, Jedge, as I’m a living hunter to-night, hyar a-talking to you, they riz up all together, as 
ef they hed consulted upon it, like a mighty thundercloud, and off they went, screaming and 
flouncing. . . . 

“Before I knowed whar I was, Jedge, I was twenty feet in the air, my right thigh up and my 
left arm, and the other thigh and arm a-dangling useless, and feeling every minit as ef they was 
gwine to drop off. 

“You may be sure I pulled with all my might, but that waur mighty leetle in the fix I was in, 
and I jest hed to hold on, and see whar the infernal beasts would carry me. I couldn’t loose my- 
self, and ef I could I was by this time quite too fur up in the air, and darsn’t do so. ... 

“Thar I was dangling, like a dead weight, at the tail of that all-fired cloud of wild-geese, head 
downward, and gwine, the Lawd knows whar! ... 
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“But by this time I was beginning to feel quite stupid. I knowed that I waur fast gitting 
onsensible, and it did seem to me as ef my hour waur come, and I was gwine to die—and die 
by rope, and dangling in the air, a thousand miles from the airth! 

“But jest then I was roused up. I felt something brush agin me; then my face was scratched; 
and, on a suddent, thar was a stop put to my travels by that conveyance. The geese had stopped 
flying, and waur in a mighty great conflusteration, flopping their wings, as well as they could, 
and screaming with all the tongues in their jaws. It was clar to me now that we hed run agin 
something that brought us all up with a short hitch. 

“I was shook roughly agin the obstruction, and I put out my right arm and cotched a hold 
of a long arm of an almighty big tree; then my legs waur cotched betwixt two other branches, 
and I rekivered myself, so as to set up a leetle and rest. The geese was a tumbling and flopping 
among the branches. The net was hooked hyar and thar; and the birds waur all about me, swing- 
ing and splurging, but onable to break loose and git away” (Simms, pp. 675-677). 


This account of Snaffles’ impromptu aerial acrobatics is an example of the “wonderful 
hunt”—a motif extremely common in the United States after the introduction of the 


Baron Munchausen stories.’ Moreover, it is obviously based upon a well-known passage 
in Munchausen: 


Presence of mind is the soul of manly exercises. . . . I remember one day I saw on the lake, 
to the shore of which one of my wanderings had brought me, some dozens of wild ducks, too 
scattered, however, for me to hope that I alone with my gun could reach any number of them. 
Yet I would have liked to bring all of them back, as I expected a good number of friends and 
acquaintances for dinner. As a climax of misfortune, I had my last charge in my gun. I remem- 
bered, however, that I had in my game-bag a piece of bacon, the remains of the provisions of 
which I had a supply when starting. I fastened a morsel of the bacon to my bag string, which | 
cut in two, and the four threads of which I joined end to end. Afterwards I lay amongst the 
rushes on the bank. I threw my bait, and soon I had the satisfaction to see the first duck approach 
it eagerly and swallow it. The others flocked together in rear of the first, and so—the oiliness 
of the bacon assisting—my bait quickly passed through the entire length of the duck; the second 
swallowed it, then the third, and so on the rest. At the end of a few minutes my morsel of bacon 
had traversed the ducks without separating the string; they were strung like pearls. I joyfully 
brought the whole lot to the bank, and slung them from my shoulders by the thread which was 
passed through their bodies, and returned home. 

When, however, I had made good way upon my road, and so large a quantity of ducks 
proved a great inconvenience, I began to regret that I had so heavy a prize. But in the meantime 
an event occurred which, at the moment, caused me some anxiety. The ducks were again lively; 
little by little they recovered their first shock, and began to flap their wings, and raise me into 
the air with them. This was indeed embarrassing. I, however, turned this to my advantage, for, 
availing myself of the tails of my coat for oars, I guided myself towards my destination. When 
I arrived at the top of my house, the question was how to come down without injuring myself. 
I twisted, one after another, the necks of my ducks, and so descended through the flue of the 


chimney, and, to the great astonishment of my cook, fell into the stove, where, fortunately, there 
was no fire.§ 


The similarities between the two narratives are obvious, and even the differences are 
significant. Writing for a genteel audience, Simms could not allow his hero to use bacon 
as bait to string the birds “like pearls.” Therefore, Sharp Snaffles eats the bacon himself, 
for breakfast, and employs a vaguely-described “great net” to trap his prey. Again, the 
Baron lands at home, Snaffles less than two miles from his cabin; and, whereas Munchausen 
returns to earth by wringing the birds’ necks, Snaffles rejoices to find the geese so tangled 
in a tree that he can defer the neck wringing until ready to take his “capital” to market. 
Moreover, the Baron’s descent into the chimney may have suggested Snaffles’ tumble into 
the tree’s hollow interior; and Snaffles’ subsequent misadventures in the tree—nearly 
drowning in honey and being trapped by a bear—may echo, albeit faintly, the experiences 
of Munchausen while defending the sultan’s bees from marauding bears (Munchausen, 
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pp. 68-69, 70, 71), although Simms was also drawing upon an established folk motif in 
discussing Snaffles’ escape from the “bee tree.”® 

Sam Snaffles himself is, of course, in the American tradition of the comic backwoods 
superman. Like a Davy Crockett, he refers to his love as “the very yaller flower of the 
forest” and to himself as “as good a man o’ my inches as ever stepped in shoe leather.” 

His adventures, on the other hand, owe less to native folk materials than to the 
Munchausen saga. Indeed, Simms’s story is a perfect example of the influence of the 
Baron upon the American tall tale: 


And it is probable that in the past century Americans have owed as much to the Baron Mun- 
chausen as to any English drawer of the long bow. The suave and poker-faced master of lies 
represents the cosmopolitan sources of one brand of American fun. By 1835 twenty-four American 
editions of the Baron’s adventures had been published—according to a title page of that date. An 
early New York edition includes a tour through the United States in the year 1803, and this 
transatlantic trip appeared also in the Philadelphia edition of 1832; so Munchausen was a wel- 
come immigrant. Many of his stories have been collected (and published) by American folk- 
lorists from New England to New Mexico; others appear with changes that somewhat disguise 
the original narrative. . . . What Americans have done with the Baron is to improve upon his 
stories by adding local settings and dialect, and by expanding short comic tales into richly 
humorous yarns of our oral tradition.1° 


So neatly does Simms dovetail his native and European sources that the resulting tale 
seems fully appropriate to its teller, Sharp Snaffles, Carolina hunter and guide. Close 
scrutiny reveals the joints; but they are, indeed, almost invisible. Therefore, Simms’s story 
would seem to underscore Harold W. Thompson’s plea for a “scholarly study of Mun- 
chausen in America” to explore the influence of “that mendacious noble” upon the Ameri- 
can tall tale." 

NOTES 

1 Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927), II, 133. 

2 “Simms’s Visits to the Southwest,” American Literature, V (March 1933), 29. 

3 “Introduction,” The Letters of William Gilmore Simms, ed. May C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred 
Taylor Odell, and T. C. Duncan Eaves (Columbia, S. C., 1952), I, li. 

*P. lii. Richard M. Dorson also sees the “Sharp Snaffles” tale as a blending of two “familiar 
American adventures.” See “Print and American Folk Tales,” California Folklore Quarterly, IV 
(July 1945) 211, fn. 

5 Harper's Magazine, XLI (October 1870) 667-687. 

® Although Simms seems to have made no direct reference to Munchausen in any of his 
works, he was unquestionably familiar with the Baron and his adventures. His close friend, John 
Pendleton Kennedy, had referred to Munchausen in Swallow Barn (revised edition [Philadelphia, 
1861], p. 338), a book which Simms had read carefully. Furthermore, Simms was widely read 
in German literature, which provided models for many of his own tales. The whole question of 
German influences upon Simms will be treated by J. Wesley Thomas in “The German Sources of 
William Gilmore Simms,” to be included in Cross-Currents, edited by Philip A. Shelley. 

7 This particular variety of “wonderful hunt,” described as “The Man Carried through the 
Air by Geese,” is listed as type 1881 in Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson’s The Types of the Folk- 
Tale, and as type X916 in Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. In the latter work it 
is grouped under the general heading of “Miinchausen tales” (Xg10). Of course, the adventures 
of Baron Munchausen were, in their turn, derived from European folk tradition. The account of 
a man borne aloft by birds had previously appeared, among other places, in the popular seven- 
teenth-century narrative, Man in the Moone: or a Discourse of a Voyage Thither by Domingo 
Gonsales, written by Francis Godwin. See Marjorie Nicholson’s Voyages to the Moon (New York, 
1948), pp. 71-93. 

8 The Adventures of Baron Munchausen (New York, 1944), pp. 25-26. 

® This is the theme of the man who escapes from a bee’s nest by grabbing a bear’s tail (type 
1900 in Aarne and Thompson, type X911.2 in Thompson). 
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10 Harold W. Thompson, “Humor,” Literary History of the United States, ed. Robert E. Spiller 
and others (New York, 1948), II, 728-729. For examples of early adaptations of the Munchausen 
stories, see Erwin G. Gudde, “An American Version of Munchausen,’” American Literature, XII 
(January 1942) 372-390. For an early borrowing of the ducks-threaded-like-pearls episode, see 
Richard M. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), p. 229, fn. 20. 

11 Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 129. Perhaps the most recent adaptation 
of Munchausen’s bird-powered flight occurs in Vance Randolph’s We Always Lie to Strangers 
(New York, 1951), p. 122; in this version Munchausen’s ducks become Ozark turkeys. While it 
might be argued that this is simply a parallel story having no direct connection with the Mun- 
chausen tale, it is interesting to note two facts: first, the man-carried-by-geese motif is listed by 
Aarne and Thompson as Flemish, and Flanders is traditionally the source of many of the 
Munchausen adventures; and, second, no American version of this motif has ever been found 
which clearly antedates the introduction of Munchausen into this country. 
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Erniopian Forktaces Ascrisep To THE Late NineTeeNTH Century AMHARA WIT, 
ArAga GAsre-Hanna:—Amharic, the official language of Ethiopia today, is gradually be- 
coming the lingua franca of the empire. Until recently it was spoken mainly on the fertile 
highland plateau of central and northwestern Ethiopia, in part of what was formerly known 
as Abyssinia. Predominantly Coptic Christian, the Amhara people have sacred writings in 
Ge’ez, old Ethiopic. Amharic has adapted this ancient script to its own use. The folklore of 
the Amhara is mainly oral (except for religious texts) and represents a crosscurrent of Mid- 
dle Eastern and African cultures. Traditionally, Amhara society was one of priests, feudal 
lords, and peasants. Lower on the social scale were non-Coptic ethnic groups who per- 
formed such important economic functions as ironsmithing and pottery-making. 

This is reflected in the folklore. On non-religious, everyday subjects, the wit of the Am- 
hara is peasant-like, earthy, full of tales of Rabelaisian appetites and sly solutions to human 
problems. The Amharic language lends itself readily to puns and hidden meanings, since 
many verbs can have double or triple interpretations due to the hidden variations in the 
basic verbal stem and the absence or presence of gemination of some consonants. The lis- 
tener must pay close attention. If he misinterprets the context and fails to discern the pun, 
he is often made the butt of the next tricky joke by those who have heard it before. The 
more a storyteller and wit masters the sowaso ‘grammar’ of the Amharic language, the 
better he can manipulate this humor. 

A master of this art was Alaéga ‘Chief’ (an honorary title) Gabre-Hanna, a contem- 
porary of Emperor Menelik just before the end of the nineteenth century. As far as is 
known, he never put into writing any of his stories, witticisms, linguistic gymnastics, and 
philosophical puns. But to this day the peasants and even the nobles remember his stories 
well and tell them so often that a number of versions have developed. 

He was a native of Gondar and had all the provincial pride of the “Gondarey” in the 
one-time greatness of this town and district that is now back country. He lived at the time 
the present capital, Addis Ababa, was being built and the King of Shoa had become Em- 
peror of Abyssinia. Like many another “Gondarey,” Alaqa Gabre-Hanna pretended to dis- 
dain the newfangled importations of Emperor Menelik and the growing employment of 
subjugated Galla tribal chiefs at the imperial court. Jokingly, he took the liberty of refer- 
ring to the Emperor’s home province, Shoa, as “that Galla province.” (Even today much 
Gallifia is spoken there, a result of the sixteenth century conquest of the area by Galla 
tribes.) No one else would have dared such a remark, but he was popular with Emperor 
Menelik and especially with the Empress Taitu, and could tell them certain frank truths 
and tease them with irony in a semi-polite manner. However, he was not a court jester. 
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When miffed, or in temporary disgrace, he would request permission to return to his native 
Gondar. Subsequently he would send excuse after excuse to the capital for refusing to go 
back there, until he felt that he had been sufficiently coaxed to assuage his pride as a 
scholar and that further hesitation might result in serious difficulties, even for him. Em- 
press Taitu was a very powerful figure and often protected him when he had gone too far 
with Emperor Menelik (her fifth husband). 

Although the following stories have no titles except “Story of Alaqa Gabre-Hanna,” 
I have given them names to point up the major emphasis. This material was gathered 
orally from Armbharic-speaking peasants and nobles in the Gondar region (during my field 
trip to that area in 1953-54 on a grant from the Ford Foundation). 


The Wit And The Nitwit. AG-H didn’t like the rumor going around that he had become a 
snob, that he didn’t greet common people politely any more. One day, accompanied by his usual 
retinue of friends and admirers, he was greeted effusively with deep bows by a certain donkey- 
driver who was known as none too bright. In return, to quash the nasty rumors, AG-H bowed 
just as deeply, from the hips, instead of the usual nod from one of his station in life. But, unable 
to resist the temptation for a witticism, he greeted the donkey-driver with the words “Endét ad- 
derachuh? ‘How are ye?’” 

Unaware that the second person plural had been used, the proud donkey-driver was soon 
boasting at the nearest barley-beer hut of the honor he had received, His cronies made him repeat 
the exact remark, suspecting some twist. They quickly convinced the poor fool that the greeting 
had included him in the same class with his donkeys, and the simpleton slunk away in shame. 


Another version of the story: But the donkey-driver was, after all, a proud Amhara. Realizing 
that he had been made a fool of, he took his walking stick, went to the house of AG-H, and beat 
him unmercifully. This was one time that his wit struck back at him. 


Good Eating Comes First. Though greatly honored at the court of Emperor Menelik in newly- 
built Addis Ababa, AG-H was once again homesick for his native Gondar. Finally, he was granted 
permission for a leave home. 

He promptly organized his small caravan and was about to mount his mule when he noticed 
two fat cows being taken to slaughter. Thinking of the long trip ahead without fresh beef, he 
decided to wait around and obtain a good share of the meat which was being rapidly parcelled 
out. The meat had to be washed down with a huge jugful of barley-beer and honeymead, and so 
the day passed with pleasant feasting. It was late afternoon when it happened that Emperor Mene- 
lik came riding by. Surprised to see the homesick scholar still in the capital, the Emperor ad- 
dressed him: “I gave you permission to go, and you are still here?” 

But, as usual, his wit did not fail AG-H. “Lam gdb ‘the cows were entering, your Majesty,” 
he replied. (The phrase is used to indicate dusk, when the cows come home, too late to start on 
a trip. The cows had indeed “entered,” i.e., into the stomach of AG-H; and no one could accuse 
him later of having told a lie to the Emperor.) 


Pride Of A Man From Gondar Province. The next time AG-H became homesick occurred in 
the middle of the long Lenten fast. The housewives of Gondar were famous for their many spicy 
recipes for cooking fish in that season, and when AG-H thought of these his mouth watered and 
nothing pleased him any more in Shoa province. 

One day he was invited to dine at the house of a noble of Shoa. The odor of fish being cooked 
attracted him to the cooking hut. It seemed to him that the woman cook had not properly cleaned 
the fish and had added too much water. He began to moan and groan. 

“What's the matter?” asked his host. 

Pointing to the watery fish stew, AG-H replied: “The fish are better off than I. They are in 
their native state, but 1 am so far from mine!” 


Safety From Robbers. Once again the long rainy season was over, the rivers had receded, and 
the trails were passable again. AG-H managed to obtain a generous purse of Maria-Theresa 
thalers from the Empress and was on his perennial way back to Gondar. 

He was just emerging from the lowland valley of the Abbai (Blue Nile) to climb up the es- 
carpment of the dangerous province of Gojjam, which he had to traverse. Suddenly one of his 
companions spotted a band of robbers waiting at the top of the upland trail. 
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AG-H quickly ducked behind a bush. He placed the purse in his gébate, the lengthwise half 
of a gourd which all travelers carry for mixing their ration of crushed linseed (called té/ba) with 
water. He wrapped this in a piece of colorful imported silk that he had bought as a gift for his 
home church. Flattening the package as much as possible, he placed it on his head in the manner 
of the Abyssinian priests when they carry the tabot, the sacred tablet which is taken from the 
inner sanctum of the church to a pool of water on the day of the saint after whom the church 
is named. With his free hand he quickly folded his daytime toga in the manner of one going 
to church and borrowed the largest cross his companions were carrying. Holding it before him 
like a weapon, and looking serious, holy, and unafraid, AG-H led the caravan as he climbed 
up the trail in a slow, dignified manner. 

When the bandits drew near, they bowed politely. AG-H stopped and gave them the cross 
to kiss. They asked respectfully to which saint his tabot had been consecrated. He replied with 
the most common one, Qeddus Giyorgis ‘St. George.’ Then they wanted to know which parish 
church it was from. By this time the old wit had returned to AG-H, and he answered: “Ydtalba 
masha Giyorgis” ‘St. George of the linseed-paste.’ 

The bandits nodded gravely and escorted him all the way up the escarpment, explaining that 
the area was dangerous and full of organized bandits. Some days later they learned how they had 
been fooled, and forever after they were on the lookout for AG-H on the banks of the Blue Nile. 


Poetic Revenge. AG-H had spoken a candid truth once too often and was in official disgrace 
with Emperor Menelik. As usual, when miffed, he retired to Gondar. 

But this time, having left Addis Ababa unofficially and quickly, his finances were low. Adding 
to his discomfiture was the news, brought to him by a friend from the capital some months later, 
that Menelik was amusing himself by telling stories of the misdeeds and follies of AG-H. 

An idea of poetic revenge came to him. He instructed his friend to go to the Emperor and 
report that AG-H had died and that his kinsmen in Gondar were too poor to hold a fitting 
taizkar, a big memorial feast held forty days after death. 

Empress Taitu was first to hear of the sudden death of her favorite. She promptly stormed 
into the chambers of Emperor Menelik, much as she had stormed into the battle of Adua against 
the Italians shortly before, riding with the troops of her own province. “You murderer,” she 
shouted at the Emperor, “you broke his heart, you banned him from the court.” She threw up 
her hands in misery, wailed as if a close kinsman had died, moving back and forth, chanting 
aloud about the goodness of the deceased. After a while this began to affect even the iron Mene- 
lik. At this point the messenger brought up the rest of his news, the téazkar problem. Menelik 
promptly gave him the huge sum of ten thousand thalers, to assuage his own feelings of guilt 
and to calm the Empress. 

For a while AG-H enjoyed the fruits of his revenge back in Gondar. But he knew that he 
could not hide forever. Moreover, his generosity to kinsmen, neighbors, and transient monks was 
such that before long his money was gone. 

So one day he reappeared in Addis Ababa. When he first approached the Empress, the stout 
woman almost fainted. She immediately sent a messenger to the Emperor. Unwilling to believe 
the news, he sent the messenger back to ask whether the Empress was feeling well. Thereupon, 
she took AG-H by the hand and stormed into Menelik’s chamber. The Emperor was too shocked 
and surprised to be angry. He managed to inquire, “How is it that the dead arise from the grave?” 

With a deep bow, AG-H replied: “Your Majesty, it is not uncommon in our Christian religion 
to arise from the dead” [alluding to the resurrection of Jesus]. 


Another version: While in disgrace, and living in Gondar, the newly-rich AG-H neglected his 
field, wasted his money and, toward the end of the rainy season, his wife and children were starv- 
ing. So he sent his long-suffering wife to Addis Ababa with the false story of his death and need 
for tazkar money. Explaining his reappearance later, AG-H said, “Your Majesty, I so longed to 
see the faces of your Majesties again that I was not at peace in the earth and had to return.” 


A third version: “Your Majesty, they had so many rules and regulations up there [pointing 
to heaven] that I preferred to return and live under the rules of Your Majesty.” 


Sex On The Hill. Women are forgetful creatures. Sometimes they don’t even remember that 
they don’t wear trousers under their cotton skirts. One day AG-H was climbing up a steep trail 
in the company of men and women. A connoisseur of female flesh, he kept behind the women 
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and was always looking up intently and with concentration. One of his friends asked him, “What 
are you looking for?” 

“Mawéa,” replied the wit in his classic manner. [The literal meaning is “exit,” i.e., either the 
exit from the trail on the tiring climb, or “the place where we emerge” from the female body.] 

The Wit At Home. Home in his hut in Gondar, AG-H was one day at dusk lying on his bed. 
His wife had gone to the river to wash her private parts, as is the custom of the Amhara women 
at nightfall. Tired from the uphill climb from the valley, she rested before the hearth to dry her- 
self, but dozed off. Soon AG-H heard a cannonade of farting, issuing from his half-conscious 
wife. He called out to her, “Where are you? Come to bed!” 

Awakening, she said dazedly, “I am just drying myself.” 

To which he replied, “You are drying yourself so much that you are cracking apart.” 

A Woman’s “Way.” [In accordance with ancient custom, women used to pluck out their 
pubic hair, rubbing ashes between their fingers to get a good grip while plucking. ] 

One day a girl student of AG-H was late for her lesson. Taking a quick short-cut across the 
back yard, she tumbled into the ash heap, soiling her lower toga and her legs with the ashes. 
She excused her appearance to her teacher, saying, “Oh, Master, I was so eager to come quickly, 
and now I have dirtied myself with ashes all over.” 

“That is your way,” nodded AG-H. 

Only much later did the girl learn that he had meant not only the wrong way she had come, 
but was referring to the fact that being smudged with ashes was the natural “way” for a woman. 

The Pot Of Caste. [The women of the Falasha caste are makers of pottery, a despised occu- 
pation among the Coptic Amhara, though much appreciated by the Amhara, who buy all their 
better pots from them.] 

The wife of AG-H, quarreling with a certain woman, accused her of being of Falasha an- 
cestry and that her mother had been a pottery-maker. One day that woman returned from the 
river valley, carrying a large, full pot of water on her back. She saw AG-H sitting in front of his 
hut, and decided to take the opportunity to complain to him about the taunts of his wife. 

AG-H disliked being involved in the petty quarreling of the womenfolk, but he listened quietly. 
As she took leave, he patted her full clay pot and said, “This is your work.” 

She thought that he meant she should not quarrel with his wife, should instead attend to her 
tasks of fetching water, cooking, etc. But on further reflection what had he meant? Had he ac- 
cused her of being a pottery-maker herself? 

Jealousy Is Dangerous. AG-H was also notorious for his prowess in bed and his fickleness in 
love. 

One day his wife had to go far down to a valley to fetch water, since the dry season had left 
only water holes in the river bed. She left him in charge of their baby. Taking the baby with him, 
fe went to the hut of his current girl friend and spent the afternoon making passionate love. As 
it happened, this woman also had a baby about the same age. Dusk came rapidly, and AG-H 
knew that his wife would soon be back. In the hurry, he took the wrong baby. 

A moment after his return his wife arrived, laden with water pot and firewood. When she 
beheld the baby of her current rival, she became very angry and said, “This thing is not my 
baby! Shall I throw it in the fire?” 

Calm as ever, AG-H replied: “There is a fire also in the house of his mother.” 


University of Pennsylvania Stmon D. MeEsstnc 
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A Nore on a CattrorniA THEME:—The brilliant, horizontal streak of light which 
appears briefly, low along the western horizon after the sun has set, has been made the 
subject of a story by the Yurok, an episode in longer stories by the Wintu and the Modoc, 
and has been woven as a seeming reminiscence into the adolescence ritual of the Hupa. 

The Yurok description of the phenomenon is specific: it is the narrow, shining streak 
which is meant, not a generic sunset glow. The Yurok phrase to describe it is “fingernail 
streak,” which they explain in these words: “No wider than the crescent of your finger- 
nail.” (When my informant described it to me, he held out his thumb, pointing to its 
crescent to demonstrate his meaning.) 
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The Yurok story, “Upriver Ocean Girl” (Robert Spott and A. L. Kroeber, Yurok 
Narratives, XXXV, University of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology [1942], 250-251), tells how a young girl, Upriver Ocean Girl, crosses the world 
in her canoe. She is without a paddle but she rocks back and forth and the waves carry 
her all the way down the river and over the ocean to the edge of the world, and beyond to 
the shore of the land outside the world. There, waiting on the shore, is another girl, young 
and beautiful, Across the Ocean Girl, who helps Upriver Girl beach her canoe and takes 
her to her house. When the sun sets, Across the Ocean Girl stands alone on her barren 
shore and faces toward the world, appearing at the great distance of the earth as the 
brilliant streak of light. Having learned this much, Upriver Girl returns home as she came. 
She is happy to be home, and she tells her people what she has learned. 

In the Wintu story, “Norwan” (Jeremiah Curtin, Creation Myths of Primitive America 
[ Boston, 1898], pp. 73, 74), there is an episode in which a younger sister of the creator god, 
Olelbis, comes to the earth for the first time. She tells her older sister, Norwan, “I came out 
in the east, but I don’t like to live there. I have left that place and am going far away to 
the west. In the evening look westward, a little after sunset, you will see a red, yellow and 
white person, Nomdal Lenas Loimis. I am she ...I shall live in the west always, and you 
will see me there as streaks of colored light. I will turn my face to the east every evening 
on pleasant days, and all the Wintu people will say when they see me, Look at Nomdal 
Lenas Loimis.” 

The Modoc story, “Latkakawas,” (Jeremiah Curtin, Myths of the Modocs { Boston, 
1912], pp. 1, 2, 3) tells how its heroine, who is really young and beautiful, makes herself 
appear old and bent whenever a young man looks at her. Across Klamath Lake to the 
west, and living alone underground there, is a man as young and beautiful as Latkakawas 
herself. The young man’s father persuades him to try to make her fall in love with him, 
which he succeeds in doing. His father instructs the young man, “When the sun comes 
to the edge of the sky, Latkakawas shakes herself and goes to the top of the house to 
watch it. If you travel under the ground you will get near her before she sees you.” When 
Latkakawas goes to the top of her house at sunset that night, the young man is nearby, 
under the ground with one eye looking out. Latkakawas sees him and likes him and does 
not change into an old woman. At sunrise the next day the young man from the west 
comes again. This time he is above ground and his brightness dazzles her and Latkakawas 
has to turn away from looking at him. But she does not turn into an old woman. 

Pliny Earle Goddard in Life and Culture of the Hupa, University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, I (1903), 53, 54, describes the ceremony 
held for a young girl upon the occasion of her first menstruation. She fasts and performs 
prescribed ritual acts during the day for ten days and is sung and danced over for ten 
nights, during which singing and dancing she remains under cover of a blanket. Goddard 
says of this, “She is not allowed to look up at the world about her nor is she allowed to 
look anyone in the face.” The culmination of the ritual is on the tenth night when, after 
the men have finished singing and dancing and have departed, “Then for the first time 
the girl appears. She goes outside. Two women stand with abalone shells held above their 
heads. One stands to the south and one to the north. The girl takes a strand of the maple 
bark of which her dress is made and whips her shoulders. As she does this she backs away 
about twenty paces. She then runs and jumps up, looking into the shell. She is said to look 
into the celestial world toward the southeast. She repeats the performance toward the 
north and is said to look into heaven to the ‘northeast’” [misprint for northwest? ]. 

The recorded Yurok story has a single theme; if it occurred formerly as part of a varied 
and longer tale, such association no longer is made. The story is as simple as the phenome- 
non it celebrates and as lucid as simple in its symbolic implication. 

The Wintu, Modoc, and Hupa occurrences of the theme are in areas geographically 
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close to the Yurok, but areas in which cultural exchange with the Yurok was not usual. 

Curtin is the only collector to record the Wintu episode. The Wintu would seem to 
have seen the physical phenomenon much as did the Yurok and to have adapted an ex- 
tended meaning into their own creation story, with almost complete loss of the peculiar 
emotion attaching to Upriver Ocean Girl. 

The Modoc episode—and here again, of course, we are entirely dependent on Curtin— 
has lost the particular phenomenological reference, but has kept the sunrise-sunset and 
east-west significances and has kept, also, the emotional tension of the Yurok piece. In 
Latkakawas, it is a young man and a young woman, not two young girls; but youth is 
central, youth and loneliness, Latkakawas’ disguise-loneliness and the young man’s under- 
ground-loneliness. (He, by the way, becomes Salmon later in the story.) 

In the Hupa adolescence rite, we have the ultimate reach, so far as I know, of the youth 
and sunset sky device. The adolescent girl, standing and facing the direction of the river’s 
flow, looks into the polished abalone shell and sees reflected there the glow of the eastern, 
morning sky; turning, she looks again, and sees the glow in the western, sunset sky. The 
story episodes have been discarded and apparently forgotten; the symbolic device, height- 
ened through the indirection of using the shell, remains intact, its emotional content un- 
changed and undiminished. 

I would like to come back to the Yurok story, to touch briefly on its purely literary 
aspect. Upriver Ocean Girl reads like an idyll, memorable for its pervasive feeling-tone of 
young loneliness; for its sense of an early, still-empty earth; and for its bald and laconic 
statement of the very stuff of poetry and imagination. And this quality is not unique; in the 
immensely varied and unequal folklore of North America there is much which has literary 
pattern and interest. I keep wondering if it is not perhaps time to begin the task of expli- 
cating this body of primitive literature, for form, for device, for poetic extensions of mean- 
ing to things and states and to what things and what states, and for the indicated direc- 
tions of growth, whether toward the epic, the ballad, the romance, or history. Would such 
analysis not be rewarding to the historian of literature precisely because these are literatures 
cut off in their development overnight, as it were, at a stage so early as to leave exposed the 
raw materials from which later poets and romancers and dramatists and historians might 


have filled their molds? 
Berkeley, California T. K. Kroger 
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Festschrift fiir Will-Erich Peuckert zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht von Freunden und 
Schiilern, Edited by Helmut Dolke. (Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1955. Pp. ix + 164. 
Portrait and bibliography of Peuckert’s works. DM 19.80.) 

Beitrage zur vergleichenden Erzdahliforschung. Edited by Kurt Ranke. [FF Communica- 
tions, Nos, 151-163.] (Helsinki, 1955. With a portrait of Walter Anderson.) 

Will-Erich Peuckert is probably the best-known German folklorist at the present time. 
His international reputation is certainly attested to by the contributors to the Festschrift as 
well as by the signatories in the tabula gratulatoria who are the most prominent experts in 
the field of folklore in Germany, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and in this country. Peuckert 
began his folkloristic career in the twenties with numerous works dealing with the popu- 
lar traditions of his native Silesia and rapidly became one of the most promising scholars 
in the field. When Hitler came into power Peuckert lost his position of a Privatdozent at 
the University of Breslau and during the Nazi regime he spent his years in retirement in 
the Silesian mountains. The lead article of the Festschrift is “Der Buschprediger von 
Haasel,” in which G, Pohl gives an authentic biographical sketch of his friend Peuckert’s 
activities in war-time Silesia. Pohl compares him to the “bush-preachers” from the Silesian 
past, who like Peuckert a few centuries later, defied the powers of the State and of the 
Church and taught the truth as they understood it. Some of Peuckert’s greatest works, for 
instance his monumental Die grosse Wende, stem from this period. At present the honoree 
holds the position of an Ordinarius at the University of Gottingen. 

Appropriately, the first essay is B. Schier’s “Landes- und volks-kundliche Erinnerungen 
an das Isergebirge.” It was in a small village in the Isergebirge, a little-known mountain 
range on the Silesian-Bohemian border, that Peuckert began his career as an insignificant 
schoolmaster, and a great part of his folkloristic activity is dedicated to this region. From 
the rich lode of German and Bohemian source materials the author extracts the folklore 
of the region through the ages, its popular beliefs, customs and habits pertaining to fron- 
tiers, geographic landmarks, mineral treasures, gold seekers, miners, charcoal burners, wood 
cutters, and hunters. The essay is a little gem of regional folklore. 

In the second essay, “Schwank und Witz als Schwundstufe,” K. Ranke investigates 
Schwank as a “zero grade” of Marchen (a term borrowed from philology) and Witz as a 
short form (Kurzform) of Schwank. Ranke’s description and analysis of the “degradation 
process” are accurate but when he ventures into the formulation of the psychology and logic 
that underlie such a process, he moves to the dangerous grounds of oversimplification and 
frequently his arguments appear to me insufficiently convincing. 

In the essay “Gustavus Adolfus und die Schwedische Volkskunde,” S, Svenson investi- 
gates the remarkable interest which the great Swedish king exhibited in Swedish antiqui- 
ties, the measures which he instituted for their study and protection and, last but not least, 
his exploitation of folklore for political purposes; this is the phenomenon which has become 
characteristic of our own century. 

The fourth essay, P. E. Schramm’s “Vom Kronengebrauch Des Mittelalters,” deals with 
manifold uses of the crown as a signum in Western Europe from early times to the twelfth 
century. 
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Of quite different nature is the following essay, “Zentralgeleitete und volkstiimliche 
Baukultur” by S. Erixon, in which the author urges systematic interdisciplinary studies of 
the impact of various governmental laws and regulations on the volkstimliche Baukultur 
in Sweden, 

In the fifth essay, “Zum Kulturbilde des ostbaltischen Lebensraumes,” O. Loorits argues 
against the theory of Balto-Scandinavian Kulturkreis but emphasizes and demonstrates the 
close interrelationship of Baltic, Finnic, and Germanic folk cultures in the area. 

Of the remaining essays of the Festschrift, L. Weiser-Aall’s “Der Mannerohrring in 
Norwegen,” D. Narr’s “Fragen der religidsen Volkskunde,” R. Weber’s “Der Zauberer 
Paracelsus,” I, M. Boberg’s “Fr. L. Grundtvig, ein danischer Volkskundesammler,” and 
W. D. Hand’s “Wo sind, ‘die Strassen von Laredo’? Die Entwicklungsgeschichte einer 
amerikanischen Cowboy-Ballade,” the last two are of special interest to the American 
reader. 

Fr, L. Grundtvig (1854-1903) was the half-brother of the famous Danish theologian, 
poet, and historian N. F. S. Grundtvig. The former, who was a pastor by profession, had 
a lively interest in folklore, particularly in bird-lore. In 1881 he emigrated to this country, 
residing first in Wisconsin and later in Clinton, Iowa. As a pastor of a Danish community, 
Fr. L. Grundtvig exerted great efforts in the field of Danish-American cultural relations and 
zealously continued his studies of bird-lore. The fruits of his work were published posthu- 
mously in his native country. 

W. D. Hand, of the University of California at Los Angeles, is the only American con- 
tributor to Peuckert’s Festschrift. In his essay he investigates the origins and development 
of the well-known ballad, “Cowboy’s Lament,” which was for a long time considered indig- 
enous to this country. The author conclusively traces the “Cowboy’s Lament” back to an 
old Irish ballad, “The Unfortunate Rake,” and reviews numerous variants and parallels 

_both in the British Isles and in this country. 

The Festschrift closes with a Peuckert-Bibliographie which offers the best testimony to 
the phenomenal evolving of Peuckert’s scholarship. He began by collecting and editing 
Silesian Sagen; next he proceeded to the studies of Pansophie, Paracelsus, and Sebastian 
Franck, and finally in his monumental work Die grosse Wende he successfully essays a 
depiction of the apocalyptic century of the Reformation, the decline of the peasant culture, 
and its ultimate replacement by the bourgeois culture. 

The second Festschrift, Beitrige zur vergleichenden Erzahlforschung, is a volume dedi- 
cated to Walter Anderson on his seventieth birthday. It contains from the pens of the most 
prominent contemporary scholars in the field of folklore thirteen contributions which are: 
I. G. Boberg, “Baumeistersagen”; P. N. Boratav, “Les histoires d’ours en Anatolie”; R. 
Corso, “L’orso della Candelora”; M. Haavio, “Der Etanamythos in Finnland”; K. Haiding, 
“Von der Gebardensprache der Marchenerzahler”; W. Liungmann, “Das Wahrscheinliche 
Alter des Volksmarchens in Schweden”; G. Megas, “Der Bartlose in neugriechischen 
Marchen”; Will-Erich Peuckert, “Lenore”; K. Ranke, “Der Schwank vom Schmaus der 
Einfaltigkeit”; M. Rumpf, “Ursprung und Entstehung von Warn- und Schreckmarchen”; 
Stith Thompson, “Narrative Motif-Analysis as a Folklore Method”; G. Vidossi, “In mar- 
gine ad alcune avventure di Miinchhausen”; R. Wildhaber, “Das Siindenregister auf der 
Kuhhaut.” 

The Festschrift is devoted to the comparative studies of traditional narrative and, con- 
sequently, it seems to me that of all the essays Stith Thompson’s contribution best sum- 
marizes the purpose of the volume. It surveys the principles, achievements, and aims of the 
methodology of such comparative studies. Thompson emphasizes the universal character 
of traditional narrative throughout the world, the necessity to investigate it, and the availa- 
bility of an adequate tool for such an investigation in the method of motif-indexing. Then 
Thompson describes the origins and development of his monumental Moztif-Index, dis- 
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Cusses its proper use, and expresses his hopes for its revision and enlargement. He concludes 
with a humble definition of his method: “As a method in folklore, motif-indexing is merely 
spadework for future research. It is hardly research itself. We are not studying any one of 
the motifs that are being listed. The work has the same relation to future folklore research 
as a dictionary has to the writer of literature, or the map to the explorer who needs to keep 
his bearings.” (FFC 161, p. 9.) 

Of major importance is Will-Erich Peuckert’s essay “Lenore.” In it the author attempts 
to disentangle a problem of long standing, the chief source of Biirger’s Lenore. Peuckert 
comes to the conclusion that Birger learned somewhere in the Low German territory an 
old “Geschichtchen” (i.c., a Sage) with the identical content of his later Lenore. The Sage, 
which was in prose form, was at that time in an advanced stage of decay and contained 
the following verses: “De mond de schint so helle / De doden riet so schnelle / Fins leev- 
ken, gruvelt di ok?” And the girl answers: “Wat scholl mi gruveln? Du biist ja bi mi.” 
(FFC 158, p. 17.) Peuckert believes that these verses convinced Biirger that he had to do 
with a “uralte Ballade” or a “Spinnstubenlied.” (Ibid., p. 18.) However, according to Peuc- 
kert such a poem never existed. I do not believe that Peuckert definitely settled the point in 
question and that his conclusion will find general acceptance among literary historians; 
however, his is a fresh approach of an experienced folklorist. 

Another interesting essay has been written by Rumpf, who claims that Warn- and 
Schreckmdrchen in Europe can be divided into the following three Oikotypes: Smoutebol- 
leken in Germanic territories; Little Red Ridinghood in the Romance countries; and Frau 
Trude among the Slavic peoples. The best part of the essay is the author’s investigation of 
the Orkotype of the Little Red Ridinghood. (Cf. this article with M. Rumpf’s dissertation, 
Rotkappchen (Gottingen, 1951] which was written under the guidance of W. E. Peuckert.) 
The author arrives at the conclusion that Little Red Ridinghood was originally a bona 
fide werewolf story. However, her argument is considerably weakened by the fact that, as 
she herself admits, all of her proofs derive from Germanic territories, and yet the Oikotype 
originated and is indigenous to the Romance-language-speaking areas, particularly to 
France. 

Significant also is W. Liungmann’s essay “Das Wahrscheinliche Alter des Volksmar- 
chens in Schweden.” The author allocates the age of Volksmdrchen in present Swedish 
tradition as follows: There are no remnants of the Old Norse sagas or medieval legends 
at all. The majority of Tiermdarchen belong to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as 
do the Schwénke. The Novellen and Zaubermarchen belong to the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, The essay should be read in conjunction with Liungmann’s previous mono- 
graph, Varifran Kommer Vara Sagor (Djursholm, 1952), which was reviewed by Archer 
Taylor in /AF, LXVII (January 1954), 92-93. 

It is a coincidence that two great folklorists should have been honored in the same year, 
and we are fortunate to have two Festschriften fully worthy of the work that inspired them. 


Vanderbilt University Joser Rysan 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Contes folkloriques des Hautes-Alpes. By Charles Joisten. Folklore des Alpes, No. 2. 
(Paris: Editions Erasme, 1956. Pp. 105, 1 pl.) 

Contes de Haute-Bretagne. By Ariane de Félice. Contes Merveilleux des provinces de 
France, ed. Paul Delarue. (Paris: Editions Erasme, 1954. Pp. xiv + 283.) 


Joisten’s collection of eight tales is a very welcome supplement to the volume he has 
promised for Delarue’s series, the “Contes merveilleux des provinces de France.” That vol- 
ume will include tales from the Dauphiné; this one is composed of tales collected in 1954 
and 1955 in the Hautes-Alps on the border of Italy, and which belong in the category of 
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fairy tales or Marchen but exhibit individual differences in their nature and histories that are 
very interesting.and important. The first, for example, is allied to a tale in the cycle of the 
Seven Sages of Rome; the second is a mingling of two Italian tales that have not been 
included in the Aarne-Thompson list; the third is a version of Beauty and the Beast; the 
fifth is an instructive example of a story that contains elements of several tales and there- 
fore resists classification; and the seventh has affiliations with Arthurian romance. Delarue’s 
valuable commentary (pp. 11-27) identifies the tales, gives leads to sources of parallels, and 
concludes with brief remarks about the extent and nature of Mediterranean tales on French 
tradition. Very few strictly Mediterranean tales have crossed the Var in the east or the 
Pyrenees in the west to establish themselves in France. One tale (No. 3) seems to have been 
imported from Italy, and one (No, 4) shows some borrowing of Italian traits, but the re- 
mainder are characteristically French. In other words, the influence of Italian tradition 
must be studied in individual instances, and quantitative generalizations are scarcely pos- 
sible. Delarue points out (pp. 18-20) the urgent need for a revision of the Aarne-Thompson 
list—a task which, I am glad to say, is in progress, His own French list, of which a part is 
now in press and is eagerly expected, will be a major contribution to this revision. Joisten’s 
little book is an admirable enrichment of our resources. For the cataloguer and bibliogra- 
pher I call attention to the fact that Joisten’s Contes et chansons folkloriques des Hautes- 
Alpes, which will bear the first number in the series, is in the press, 

A new volume in Delarue’s series of tales collected in the French provinces is always 
an event, and Contes de Haute-Bretagne—although it bears the copyright date 1954—has, 
I believe, just appeared. This collection is a valuable supplement to the rich harvest of Paul 
Sébillot and others in Haute-Bretagne. It differs from its predecessors and from other col- 
lections in this series because all the tales were collected in one hamlet in Loire-Inférieure 
between 1947 and 1949. Ariane de Félice, the collector, believes that this would have been 
possible only here, where basket weavers tell tales in the long and confining hours of their 
work. Her notes on the narrators and their social background are important. 

The twenty tales include, among others, No. 1, “The Beast with Seven Heads” (Aarne, 
No. 303), with Delarue’s note (pp. 247-250) identifying the subtypes and discussing the 
incidents; No. 2, Kinder- und Hausmiarchen, No. 136, a very famous tale containing the 
theme of the magic flight (with a good note by Delarue); and No. 6, “Cinderella,” which 
gets only a lovepat from Delarue and will be discussed at length in a subsequent volume. 
Delarue’s longest commentaries concern No. 11 (Aarne, No. 513), the tale of the six magi- 
cal companions; No, 12 (Aarne, No. 707), a worldwide story of three sisters that owes 
much of its popularity to Galland’s translation of the Arabian Nights; No. 16, “The Clever 
Thief” (Aarne, No. 1525), a story that Herodotus told and that, as Delarue suggests, should 
be studied at length; and No. 23, “The World Upside Down,” which is not assigned a 
number in the Aarne-Thompson list. English readers will no doubt turn quickly to No. 15, 
“Whittington and His Cat,” with an excellent commentary that might have been supple- 
mented by Albert Wesselski’s note in Die Schwinke und Schnurren des Pfarrers Arlotto 
(Berlin, 1910), I, 223-225, No. 68. However, in naming these I am only picking plums 
out of the cake. The whole book deserves careful reading. A novel feature of Delarue’s an- 
notation here and in earlier volumes of the series should be commended. On pp. 282-283 
he lists (1) tales with parallels in classical antiquity; (2) tales with parallels in the Middle 
Ages; (3) tales with parallels in the Near and Far East; (4) tales known to collectors be- 
fore Perrault (1697); (5) tales known to eighteenth century collectors and the Brothers 
Grimm; (6) tales found in chapbooks; and (7) tales found in literary use. One can only 
wish this series all success. This volume meets the high standard set by its predecessors. 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
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Jahrbuch fiir Volkskunde der Heimatvertriebenen. Im Auftrag der Kommission fiir Volks- 
kunde der Heimatvertriebenen, herausgegeben von Alfons Perlick unter Mitarbeit von 
Helmut Délker, Alfred Karasek-Langer, Eugen Bonomi, Richard Wofram, Fr, Heinz 
Schmidt-Ebhausen, Barbara Pischel, Josef Hanika, Johannes Kiinzig, Hugo Moser, Os- 
kar Karpa, Eberhard Zwirner, Erhard Riemann, Friedrich Krauss, Wolfgang Jungan- 
dreas. Band I (Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag, 1955. Pp. 289.) 


Not the least tragic of the many results of the scattering, transplantation, and decima- 
tion of numerous European groups is the interruption of scientific research in the fields of 
linguistics, dialect studies, folklore, history, archeology, and numerous other subjects. Much 
of the accumulated research material has been lost or destroyed. The scholars at work on 
the material are scattered, struggling for a living in strange lands, or dead, Not an incon- 
siderable part of the published material has been destroyed through vengeance, careless- 
ness, or sheer ignorance. Consequently the efforts made to save what still can be preserved 
deserve a round of applause. This volume is not a series of nostalgic essays intended chiefly 
for countrymen, It is, as the names on the title-page indicate, the work of scholars and is 
addressed to folklorists, dialect students, and others the world over. 

This volume is the first of an annual. Helmut Délker of Stuttgart, as the representative 
of the “Verband der Vereine fiir Volkskunde,” wrote the preface. There are altogether 
twenty essays and an excellent bibliography of forty-five pages by Alfons Perlick, covering 
the decade 1945-55. The first group of essays, eight in number, deals with various folkloris- 
tic topics, two of which are: “Die Donauschwabische Volksschauspiellandschaft. Entdek- 
kung und Untergang,” and “Die Schépferlein. Gottscheer Volksglaube von den Schicksals- 
gestalten.” The second group of twelve essays deals with various phases of folkloristic studies 
under the new conditions: what has been saved, what has been done to reconstruct de- 
stroyed or scattered collections, how far publication has advanced. There is a special Com- 
mission for the Folklore of the “Expellees” (Heimatvertriebenen) within the framework 
of the union of folklore societies (Verband der Vereine fiir Volkskunde). There is also a 
“Zentralstelle fiir Volkskunde der Heimatvertriebenen.” In Munich there is an “Institut 
fiir Kultur- und Sozialforschung” that concerns itself also with our problems. In Dortmund 
there is now an “Ostdeutsches Volkskunde-Archiv im Lande Nordrhein-Westfalen.” The 
“Badische Forschungsstelle fiir Volkskunde” has established an “Ostdeutsche Abteilung.” 
The “Wiirttembergische Landesstelle fiir Volkskunde,” which is under the direction of 
Délker, is concerning itself with the problems of East German folklore. The Ludwig-Uh- 
land Institut in Tiibingen is devoted to the folklore of the “Expellees.” In Hannover there 
is a “Forschungsstelle fiir Ostdeutsche Landes- und Volkskunde in Niedersachsen.” 

A very determined effort is being made to preserve the various dialects on phonograph 
records so that the lost records from East Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia, and other regions may 
be reconstituted or perhaps even improved upon. So we have reports on the “Deutsches 
Spracharchiv” in Braunschweig, the “Preussisches Wérterbuch” in Kiel, the “Nordsieben- 
biirgisches W6rterbuch” in Bonn, and the “Schlesisches Wérterbuch” in Trier. These are 
being continued, and the directors of the projects report in detail. All the materials of the 
North-Transylvanian Dictionary were miraculously saved, 750 thousand slips. The material 
of the East Prussian and Silesian Dictionaries was lost and probably destroyed, and all has 
to be done over again. 

If the succeeding volumes are as full of source information as this one, if they give evi- 
dence of continued enthusiasm and courageous labors, then we can all thumb our noses 
at the Cassandras that prophesy the end of all humanistic studies. 


Harvard University Taytor STARCK 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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La comparaison dans la chanson populaire grecque. By Dimitrious Pétropoulos, Collection 
de l'Institut francais d’Athénes. (Athens: [no publisher], 1954. Pp. [i] + 168.) 

Parallel Proverbs in English, German and Hebrew. By Israel Cohen. (Tel Aviv: The Dvir 
Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. [xiii] + 314. Bibliography, pp. xii-xiii.) 

A Book of English Idioms with Explanations. By V. H. Collins. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1956. Pp. xiii + 258. 10/6.) 


Although students of literary history have often written about metaphor, allegory, and 
comparison in general, students of folklore have paid rather little attention to such sub- 
jects, and in particular to traditional comparisons. The Pétropoulos study, which was ac- 
cepted as a dissertation by the Sorbonne in 1951 and is now published in revised form, 
serves students of both kinds. It reviews (pp. 1-7) what English, French, German, and 
Greek students of literature have written about comparisons and relates their findings to 
the interests of folklorists, Particularly interesting in this connection are the brief remarks 
(pp. 5-6) on the origin of comparisons. The comparison of human qualities with nature 
and natural objects is not merely an embellishment or a means of expressing an idea more 
emphatically, It also associates man and human sentiments and actions with the universe 
and the forces that rule it. Another theory of origins connects comparisons with taboo. 
Fear of supernatural powers and the danger of naming them have led men to metaphor 
and allegory. Pétropoulos concedes that most of the comparisons in his study were invented 
after the influence of taboos had largely disappeared, but nevertheless finds survivals in. 
funeral songs. The older funeral songs are likely, he believes, to speak of Charon, the soul, 
and the future life in allegorical terms and to avoid naming the dead man. The more 
recent songs are likely to name and describe the dead man and will cite his name without 
using metaphors. 

Pétropoulos’ chief purpose is to classify and describe the comparisons used in modern 
Greek folksong and thus to throw light on favorite objects and ideas of the folk. Varied 
as the comparisons are, they cannot, as he clearly realizes, yield a complete picture. A 
convenient classification of themes (pp. 13-104) and French and Greek indexes (pp. 150- 
163) make it easy to find a specific comparison. As his title suggests, Pétropoulos deals 
primarily with modern Greek materials, but he is generous with classical and Byzantine 
parallels and may on occasion range more widely. For example, he criticizes the suggestion 
(pp. 14-15) that expressions dealing with death in genealogical terms are derived from 
Job 17:14, cites classical Greek parallels, and suggests that such expressions may have 
passed by Byzantine mediation into Balkan poetry generally. He does not always go as far 
as this, although many comparisons might have been an occasion for historical and other 
comments, The remarks (pp. 96-103) on impossibilities (adynata) suggest perhaps all too 
briefly the interesting problems found in them. For example, he comments historically 
(p. 102) on “When the raven turns white and becomes a dove,” which appears here in a 
somewhat unusual form. The numerous references in his discussion of impossibilities will 
lead a student farther into the subject. Instructive is his contrast (p. 103) of the use of 
adynata in classical Greek, where they are associated with a wide range of ideas, 
with their use in modern Greek, where they are—at least in verse—associated only with 
love and grief. In modern folk prose they appear, however, in charms and proverbs. This 
excellent book is an account of comparisons used in modern Greek folksong and at the 
same time an introduction of general usefulness for the study of comparisons as a genre 
of folklore. 

The Cohen and Collins books are very different in their purposes, but both are col- 
lections of proverbial materials. Cohen opens the door to Hebrew proverbs, giving us 2477 
items and, according to his introduction, something like 10,000 Hebrew quotations. In 
other words, it is a very large collection of materials—much the largest and most con- 
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venient guide to Hebrew proverbs that is available today. The arrangement is alphabetical 
according to English catchwords, with indexes to German and Hebrew catchwords. The 
Hebrew texts, which are not translated, are provided with references to sources in many 
but not all instances and often in exasperatingly brief fashion, The English and German 
parallels are in part proverbs in their own right and in part translations. Some English 
texts have a good proverbial ring but have not been generously documented in English 
collections. For example, No. 1715, “People who talk most do least,” sounds familiar to 
me, although I do not find it recorded. At times the pertinence of the parallels seems 
somewhat doubtful. No. 1704, “A round peg in a square hole,” has a theme perhaps 
similar to “Das passt wie die Faust auf’s Auge,” but is, I think, a different idea. No. 
1883, “He that spares the rod, hates his son,” has the same sense as the English “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” but appears to be a translation, No. 118, “As the bake so the 
cake,” has much the shape of a colloquial proverb (the word “bake” is curious), but is un- 
known to the collections. No. 150, “Beauty carries its dower in the face,” is obviously a 
translation. No. 1082, “Hawks do not pick out hawks,” cannot be right. In No. 796, 
“Every man has his feeble,” we should read “fault.” Any collection of proverbs offers 
details that one would have treated differently, and I cite these examples rather to illustrate 
the wealth of Cohen’s materials than to criticize his methods. His very useful guide to 
Hebrew proverbial lore fills a gap in our resources and deserves a hearty welcome. 
Collins’s book puts on record a considerable number of poorly attested proverbial 
phrases, e.g., Nos, 246, “To get (put) a person’s back up”; 265, “To drop a brick”; 377, 
“That is his (her, their) funeral”; 669, “To have too much on one’s plate,” an equivalent 
of “to have too many irons in the fire” that is unfamiliar to me; 889, “Streets ahead” 
(much superior) is also strange to me. The choice of idioms is, as one might expect, 
British rather than American, and makes the book all the more useful for that reason. 
Unfortunately, Collins does not cite examples of the use of these idioms. His explanations 
are likely to raise questions occasionally. A “grass widow” (No. 461) should probably not 
be associated with a horse out at grass. Since the table of contents (pp. 1-27) repeats the 
idioms in the same order as the text, it takes up a larger share of the book than it should. 
A student of modern idioms and proverbial phrases will find Collins’s book instructive. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Antologia de la poesia popular rumana, By Luis L. Cortés. Estudio bilingiie con un estudio 
preliminar y notas, Consejo superior de investigaciones cientificas (Universidad de 
Salamanca, 1955. Tesis y estudios salmantionos VIII. Pp. 323; 6 pp. of photographs.) 


Since little exists in the better known languages of western Europe on Roumanian folk- 
lore, it is my purpose to call attention to this Spanish publication on Roumanian folk 
poetry. The prologue notes that the collection of Roumanian folklore began in the last half 
of the nineteenth century and claims that few nations can boast of a richer, more varied, 
and more interesting folk poetry. This volume is intended to serve as a text of Roumanian 
in Spanish universities, for five Spanish institutions of higher learning now tea¢h this 
language. 

The introduction (pp. 15-48) is a discussion of the various types of Roumanian folk 
poetry, examples of which are found in the anthology. Summaries are given of some of the 
poems; comparisons are made with folklore of other nations, chiefly Spanish. It is noted 
that the Roumanian is chiefly an inhabitant of the rural areas and that nature therefore 
plays a larger role in his folklore than it would in certain other countries, The commen- 
tary here is divided into eight main sections: (1) carols and other types of poetry that deal 
with Christmas and the New Year; (2) poems used to celebrate “el sabado de Lazaro o de 
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las flores,” a popular festival which takes place on the Saturday before Palm Sunday; (3) 
poems and customs used to combat drought; (4) exorcisms; (5) funeral songs; (6) “La 
doina,” i.e., a type of song native to the Roumanian people, which generally deals with 
love; (7) narrative poems, several of which are summarized by the editor in the introduc- 
tion; and (8) riddles. 

The text of fifty poems is given as well as that of twenty-four riddles. For each selection 
the Roumanian source is given, and the Roumanian text is presented with the Spanish 
translation; the notes deal accurately, it would seem, with linguistic and folkloristic matters. 

To this reader it seems a pity that the introduction was not considerably longer, for 
the editor’s style is extremely readable and filled with much of a comparative nature. The 
student of European folk poetry should find much of value in this work, and it is to be 
hoped that the editor will produce further studies of this nature on Roumanian folklore. 


Murray State College 


Hens.ey C. WoopsripGE 
Murray, Kentucky 


FOLKLORE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ghosts in American Houses. By James Reynolds. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1955. Pp. vili + 229. 22 full-page illustrations by the author, four in color. $12.50.) 


While recording on canvas the styles of houses typical of many locations in the United 
States, Reynolds also recorded the materials for Ghosts in American Houses. However, 
very few of the illustrations for these stories are of houses. This is hardly a book the folk- 
lorist will be seriously interested in because of its frankly literary style and its scholarly 
deficiencies. It is a large and handsome book containing thirty-two stories of ghosts and 
their histories. (The book measures 8% by 1034 inches; the paintings are bold and 
effective.) 

The book is a curious one. Reynolds says he believes in ghosts: 


Persons frequently ask me, “Mr. Reynolds, have you ever seen a ghost?” The answer is: “Hun- 
dreds of ghosts, all over the world.” More than a century ago, four men were strung from the 
crossbeam of an old barn at Waterford, Vermont. They are still there. Believe me or not—it is 
as you choose—I saw their figures silhouetted in the moonlight before ever I heard the story of 
frenzy that led to their hanging by a half-witted youth. 


I may not be the best reviewer for this book because I don’t believe in ghosts and have 
never seen a ghost or anything resembling a ghost. The dust jacket characterizes the stories 
as “. .. dark tales of wealth and insanity, of love spurned and lost and revenged, stories of 
treachery and bad blood, secret lusts and suppressed family scandals.” Louis Jones has 
pointed out in “The Ghosts of New York,” JAF, LVII (1944), 237-254, the relationship be- 
tween violence and ghost appearances. Reynolds’ collection certainly stresses this relation- 
ship; violence is here in great measure, including cruelty, licentiousness, whoredom, 
seduction, bastardy, cheating, and murder. I was struck by the author’s stressing of 
sexuality with a kind of lip-smacking preoccupation that became monotonous before I 
finished the book. A specialist in Ozark history and customs would be appalled by the 
picture of Ozark mountaineers on pages 191-192, for example. 

As I have indicated above, the literary style is distinctly noticeable—especially when 
one recalls the nonliterary styles of collections in the folk idiom—even though the author 
makes copious, if sometimes stagy use of the dialects of various locales. How much of the 
story is the author’s and how much the narrator’s is not made clear. Another serious 
difficulty immediately apparent to the folklorist is the lack of scholarly apparatus. The 
informants are not identified by name or locale—not even in an index; no notes on in- 
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formants, stories, parallels are included. Story locales are given in general terms in the 
stories themselves, however. One other characteristic is that much more space and attention 
is given to the persons who are to become ghosts than to actual ghosts or ghostly doings. 
The author includes a great many ostensibly historical facts from the lives of the per- 
sonages, but the authenticity of the material is left in doubt by his statement in the intro- 
duction that this is “word-of-mouth history; legend rather than history.” Much of the 
history gives the impression of being soundly researched, but no corroborative evidence is 
offered. And word-of-mouth history is the most untrustworthy of all folk narrative, with 
the possible exception of folk etymology, I should say. 


The values of the book are its handsome appearance and the inclusion of a good many 
stories which are not widely known. 


The University of New Mexico 


Ernest W. BAUGHMAN 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The Silver Cradle. By Julia Nott Waugh. (Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1955. 
Pp. xi + 160. Drawings. $3.50.) 


This is a swift description of Mexican religious rituals in San Antonio, Texas, written 
with skill and sympathy. In addition to the specific ceremonies, there are human interest 
accounts of the economic and domestic condition of the participants. The first ceremony 
described is that of Jas posadas, in which Joseph’s and Mary’s quest for shelter in crowded 
Bethlehem, prior to the birth of Christ, is reenacted. This is followed, in chronological 
sequence, by Jos pastores, the thousand-year-old mystery play in which shepherds seek out 
the newborn Jesus. Except for a few brief passages translated into rhyming English, none of 
the text of the play is included. In fact, there is more about the local individuals who play 
the several parts than about the drama itself. 

In the same manner, the author continues through the year, describing the spring 
ceremonies of Epiphany and Easter and the somewhat commercialized celebration of the 
Mexican day of independence. There are also some brief accounts of local conditions: the 
open market place, the Mexican stores selling remedial herbs, and the several places of 
worship. While the book makes no claim as a scientific study, it should be read with care 
by collectors planning to work in the San Antonio area. 


University of Maryland 


Frank GoopwyNn 
College Park, Maryland 


Negro Folktales in Michigan. By Richard M. Dorson. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 245. Illustrations, indexes of informants, types, motifs. $4.75.) 


This first book of Negro folklore from the North contains 165 stories collected in the 
field from forty-three men and twenty-five women living in six counties of southern and 
central Michigan. Most of these informants were born in the Deep South and are at present 
engaged primarily in agricultural or industrial pursuits. 

The collection lacks the smooth literary quality of J. Mason Brewer’s The Word on the 
Brazos, but it does convey to the reader some idea of the variations in oral style of the 
individual narrators. Colorful folk expressions abound without complications of dialect. 
An intent listener will “buck-prick his ears to get every word,” and a mean cow “could 
kick the sweetening out of a gingersnap.” The altered tones and the sound effects of the 
tale teller—imitations of barnyard animals, or religious revivals, or an engine gathering 
steam, or a victim being tormented by witches—are difficult to convey in print, while 
gesticulations and exaggerated theatrics defy written presentation. Dorson’s chapter on 
“The Art of Negro Storytelling” describes these various techniques, but the hurried folk- 
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lorist can seldom wait for the leisurely social situation which brings a story into expression 
nor can he interpret all of the innuendoes of audience-response. 

In the North the old tales face severe competition from the blare of radio and television 
and from the faster, business-centered tempo of modern life, They appear to survive best 
in Southern-born Negro communities or with the still-living children of slaves. The Ohio- 
Canadian settlement around Mecosta, with a considerable amount of White admixture, 
affords an interesting case study. 

The author has presented his stories with a minimum of editing, as they were dictated 
or recorded. A comparison of some of them with his earlier tape recordings in Midwest 
Folklore seems to show that the editorial changes consist mostly of more exact localization 
of the stories for the benefit of the reader; the dropping of distracting family and personal 
references and of meaningless repetitions; and the addition of details recorded in later in- 
terviews. There is, however, some minor discrepancy in the taped and printed details of 
“Charlie and Pat,” the talking mules. 

While one might question the absolute distinctiveness of Negro tales, it is apparent 
that differences in racial attitudes and traditions have given them a color of their own. The 
interesting cycle of the crafty slave, John, and his old Marster, for instance, is not consistent 
with the background of American Whites. The “protest tales” reflect a continuation of this 
type of discrimination. 

The Negro likewise seems to have a particular flair for animal tales. Eleven of the 
nineteen stories of this type cited by Dorson are restricted almost entirely to the Negro 
and often show African or West Indian parallels. While the rabbit is usually the “schemey 
one,” there was no direct evidence that he represented an ego projection of the oppressed 
Negro. Curiously enough, the most popular animal tale was “The Lion and the Cowboy” 
(Type 157, “Learning to Fear Men”) which previously has been rather infrequently re- 
ported. 

“I believe in spirits ’cause I seen them.” The Negro injects into his tales of spirits and 
“hants” a degree of realism seldom found with Whites. It is an open question as to whether 
his jokes about ghosts are a matter of whistling to keep up courage or whether they indi- 
cate growing disbelief. Hoodoo accounts also present a type of experience foreign to the 
average White person, The sixteen personal episodes, including one tape recording, deal 
with such inconveniences as swollen feet, dry birth, bugs in the stomach, squashed noses, 
or the complications of seven diseases at once, Although witches show more European 
characteristics, the Negro’s emphasis on their habit of riding people, their custom of 
stepping out of their skin before starting operations, and their persistent counting instinct 
give them a distinctive character of their own. 

The high valuation placed by the Negro upon the church and religion affords another 
basis for story divergence. Among the White population, parson jokes evoke little response, 
for the decline of the church and the closing of the gulf between ministry and laity have 
removed the ingredients for laughter. In the Negro South, however, conditions comparable 
to the European peasant village can still be found, and the twelve “Preachers” stories well 
illustrate this point. Negro folk concepts of the Lord and the Devil are likewise today a 
thing apart, and one finds unusual ideas about “mangelizing” (angels masquerading on 
earth as men), devil shapes, hell-hounds, and supernatural punishments for hunting or 
fishing on Sunday. 

These appear to be the more distinctive categories of Negro tales. With the exception 
of the “gallinipper” yarns (Negro homes are frequently without screens), the tall tale 
plays a shrunken role with the Negro, although one unusual version, “Brother Bill,” seems 
to antedate by fifteen years the printed story of Pecos Bill. One may well question the need 
for a separate chapter on “Fairy Tales,” since, with the exception of “The Devil’s 
Daughter” (Type 313A), this type of story seldom occurs with the Negro. Most of the 
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stories in this chapter, and especially “The Monkey Who Impitated His Master” and “The 
30otlegger” do not seem properly to fall into this classification. 

Among the more unusual stories reported might be mentioned “The Mojo,” in which 
the Boss-man out-mojos the slave, and “Old Boss and the Praying Tree,” wherein the 
slave fools his master. The laughter engendered by poor, dead “Aunt Dinah,” literally 
smothered in peanuts, reflects some of the more grisly aspects of Negro folk humor. “The 
Colored Man in Heaven” turns in his wings in favor of the more convivial friendship of 
his earthly moonshiner, but remarks to the Lord, “I was a flying black bastard while I did 
have them.” A new type of Negro tale appears with the mermaid stories, which have 
been previously unreported and which may be partly reflective of Negro migration, military 
service, and a decline in segregation. 

Criticism of this excellent compilation of Negro folktales would center around a few 
unimportant details of organization. The chapter on “Horrors” appears to be a kind of 
catch-all. Some of the accounts of prison farms and lynchings would properly fall into this 
classification, but not the family legends relating to escapes from slavery. It would appear 
that “A Fine for Killing Two Negroes,” where the guilty White man was fined five dollars 
for killing a mule and five cents for killing two Negroes, might more properly be placed 
with the protest tales, The ancient unwashed bridegroom who froze to death after he was 
scrubbed up for his marriage to a girl of seventeen might be a tall tale, but is scarcely a 
horror tale. In the same fashion “My Conversion,” which is a testimonial account of the 
experiences of the informant in getting religion, should not rightly be classified with spirits 
and “hants.” Although the author states that superstitions do not constitute traditional 
narratives unless amplified with a documentary example, the simple statement that “My 
mother used to tell us of joint snakes” which could uncouple and then join back again 
hardly represents a true tale. 

Such criticisms, however, are decidedly minor. Dorson has presented the best analysis 
of Negro tales as yet available. His stories are presented without editorial distortions; they 
are well documented and collated, and classified as to motifs. In most cases information is 
provided as to where and when the story was first heard. The names of the informants 
are available as well as biographical data about them. The opening chapter, “The Com- 
munities and the Storytellers,” accompanied with revealing photographs, provides a reason- 
able picture of the social setting under which the stories persist. All in all, the author has 
done a scholarly job of presenting Negro folktales in a new American setting. 


Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 


NewseE.t N, Puckettr 


Smoky Mountain, American Folk Opera. By Eusebia Simpson Hunkins. (New York: Carl 
Fischer, 1954. Pp. 83, Director’s Guide, music [voice and piano]. $2.50.) 


The ever increasing interest in, enthusiasm for, and support of opera in this country 
are due in large measure to the growing number of opera performing groups in all parts 
of the land. Indeed, it is in these “off-Broadway” opera workshops that the future of opera, 
as I see it, lies. The Metropolitan Opera Association in New York City, an extravagant 
hangover of Baroque splendor, with its persistence on polyglot performance, can hardly be 
expected to be the harbinger or exponent of American opera. The strongest impetus to the 
opera workshop movement has come from the music and drama departments, working 
separately or cooperatively in these ventures, in a great number of colleges in the United 
States. The existence of these workshops, with their boundless enthusiasm and daring ex- 
perimentation in new ways of production, staging, and design, has inspired a number of 
composers, on and off campus, to write works adapted to the vocal, instrumental, and dra- 
matic capabilities of college students, without in the least compromising the highest musico- 
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dramatic esthetic principles. The answer to the ever recurrent query, “Where, oh where, is 
the American opera?” lies in just these lyric productions. What makes these works “Ameri- 
can” is, first, that they are written by native American composers; and second—and to me, 
as a folklorist, of special significance—that so many of these operas are drawing their in- 
spiration, in libretto and music, from our bountiful store of folklore. (I am at present com- 
pleting a descriptive study of all operas and ballets composed in the last twenty-five years 
that make use of our lore and folk music.) 

An excellent illustration of what our composers are trying to do can be gleaned from 
the work under review. It is a simple, unpretentious “informal folk opera”; a thin tale 
strung together with some twenty Appalachian folk tunes, with “On Top Of Old Smoky” 
as the binding “leitmotiv.” It is no great shakes as a musical composition, nor does it lay 
claim to great skill in dramatic construction. But for these very reasons it can have wide 
appeal to school groups, from junior high school to college level. The vocal (solo and 
choral) and instrumental (these being highly flexible) demands are not of the kind to 
impose any technical difficulties upon amateur groups and certainly offer no challenge at 
all to professional organizations. 

The spirit and aim of this opera are aptly summed up by Grandpa, one of the charac- 
ters, in his introductory remarks: “We folks figger our mountain tunes are ever bit as 
good as them the furriners makes their oprys out of, an’ us Smoky Mountain Singers kin 
holler jest as loud an’ kick our heels jest as high as they kin. Whuts more, we aim to hev 
a heck of a lot o’ fun a doin’ it.” These are simple and prophetic words. 


Oucens College Cuar.tes Haywoop 
Flushing, New York 


American Popular Music (Reference Book) 1875—1950. By James J. Fuld. (Philadelphia: 
Musical Americana, 1955. Pp. 94, illustrations, index. $5.) 


Fuld has with great labor compiled a very useful book, though it will be of more serv- 
ice to the general reader and the collector of sheet music than to the folklorist. American 
Popular Music is an annotated bibliography of the first trade editions of selected American 
songs published after 1875. Fuld chose the songs largely on the basis of their continuing 
popularity, though he tried—successfully, I believe—to achieve a “balanced and represen- 
tative list.” For example, the book includes “After the Ball,” “Basin Street Blues,” “Cais- 
sons Go Rolling Along,” “Deep River,” “Home on the Range,” and “Oh, What a Beautiful 
Mornin’.” Of the 251 songs, probably less than thirty are of interest to the student of folk- 
song—that is, have appeared in folksong collections or on country music programs. 

The information given for each item includes composer, copyright date, description of 
first edition, and other facts of special relevance. Of the songs of interest to the folklorist, 
“origin” is not necessarily established (as Fuld himself points out); but the account of the 
first printing is important. More than anything else, the book reminds us of the need for 
comparable research to establish the first printing of songs like “Package of Old Letters” 
and “The Dying Nun.” 

American Popular Music includes a list of first published songs by leading composers, 
pseudonyms of leading composers, a chronological index of selected songs, a general index, 
and twenty reproductions of sheet music covers. The only apparent error is in the two en- 
tries for “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’” (pp. 29-30), of which the second seems to be 
correct. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wucus 
Rowling Green, Kentucky 
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Diciondrio do folclore brasileiro. By Luis da Camara Cascudo, (Rio de Janeiro: Ministerio 
da Educacao e Cultura. Instituto Nacional do Livro, 1954. Pp. xiii + 660, illustrated, 
CR $200.) 


This extremely useful work contains numerous short articles which cover remarkably 
well the multiple facets of Brazilian folklore. Items are arranged alphabetically according 
to key word in Portuguese. Although the volume is labelled a “diciondrio,” definition is 
not the compiler’s unique concern, for he provides a generous description of each item, 
placing it within the framework of Brazilian folklore, indicating frequently the origin 
from which it can be traced, whether European, African, or indigenous American. 

Cascudo remarks in his preface that the idea of compiling a dictionary of Brazilian 
folklore was conceived in 1941. Intensive work began in 1943 and was completed late in 
1952, the compiler having written and published some half dozen other works in the inter- 
vening years. Cascudo invited other experts to contribute, such as Edison Carneiro, who 
wrote the section on vodu, and Goncalves Fernandes, who provided one on tabu. Still, the 
compiler has not intended to present a complete and detailed description of all aspects of 
the subject. Rather, he states (xii): “It was not possible to place all of Brazil in the folk- 
lore picture, but, within the limits of regional knowledge, to note what was essential and 
characteristic, giving a description of material which was available and could be most 
easily consulted. Subsequent contributions, in other additions or addenda, will fill out the 
picture which has been sketched here.” 

No bibliography as such appears. Following the definition of each item, Cascudo lists 
pertinent Brazilian works and when necessary supplements these with standard North 
American, European, and Hispanic American references which shed light on the problem. 
One feature is the inclusion of short biographies of prominent Brazilian folklorists, together 
with a statement of their interests and a bibliography. Unfortunately, these figures are al- 
phabetized on the basis of their given names; thus Celso de Magalhaes and Charles Fred- 
erick Hartt appear under the letter C. 

There is so much material worthy of comment that the reviewer can indicate only a 
few items which strike his fancy. The customary divisions, such as prose narrative, drama, 
custom, folk art, food, belief, proverb, and riddle, are ably handled. Certain significant 
items serve to fill in the general picture of Hispanic American folklore. 

Folk drama maintains considerable vigor. Christmas plays, listed under the general 
heading of auto, are fairly diverse. The pastoril, which resembles the shepherds’ plays of 
Mexico and our Hispanic southwest, features the visit of the shepherds to the manger at 
Bethlehem, their offering of gifts to Jesus, and requests for blessings. Cascudo notes re- 
gional variations in the occasion of the performance (Christmas or Carnival week), the 
arrangement of the players during the performance, and costuming. In the bumba-meu-boi 
men play all parts, even those of Rosa and Catarina. This play, performed between Christ- 
mas and Twelfth-night, is the most popular type among the poorer people, particularly in 
northeast Brazil, since it permits considerable originality of episodes around the central 
theme of the ox which is slaughtered when one of its vaqueiro guardians flies into a fit of 
rage. The animal is resuscitated and enters into the dancing.’ Of more recent origin is the 
nautical cheganga, based on the Christians- and Moors- theme. Under congos, Cascudo 
treats the dance dramas of African inspiration. The more important of these are the crown- 
ing of the king and queen of Congo, documented in Brazil as early as 1711, and a narra- 
tive, perhaps reconstituted in Brazil, based on episodes from the times of Queen Ginga of 
Angola, who died in 1663. Sources, bibliography, and illustrations accompany most types 
of the folk drama, although unfortunately the latter are fuzzy, even on the book’s slick 
paper. 
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Cascudo cites gauderio ‘parasite, vagabond.’ From about 1760 to 1790 the term desig- 
nated a lawless popular type, the ancestor of the gaucho.” The more modern designation 
gaucho, dating from around 1790, does not have a separate listing in the dictionary, al- 
though several published works, notably those of Augusto Meyer,® treat the theme. 

Folk poetry continues to receive material from the deeds of Charlemagne and his twelve 
peers, a process which exists in other American countries. The lines printed on p. 157 indi- 
cate that the theme is used as an excuse for competition between rivals in the improvisation 
of verses. Furthermore, it is not kept alive through oral transmission but through the read- 
ing of modern prose versions.* - 

Finally, to mention two exotic items in the Dicionario: One is ovos da Pascoa ‘Easter 
eggs,’ introduced from France about 1920 with only sporadic acceptance. In Portuguese 
orthography ginger beer appears as jinjibirra, a beverage which enjoyed real popularity in 
nineteenth century Brazil. 


NOTES 


* Examples of the umba-meu-boi and other plays of the Christmas cycle appear in Camara 
Cascudo’s edition of Sylvio Romero, Folclore brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1954), I, 301-383. 

2Emilio A. Coni, El gaucho (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 165, cites a use of gauderio in Argen- 
tina from 1763. Probably the most widely cited documentation is that of the Peruvian traveler 
Concolorcorvo, dating from 1773, in Calixto Bustamante Carlos Inga, El eazarillo de ciegos cam- 
inantes de Buenos Aires hasta Lima (Paris, 1938), p. 37. 

8 Prosa dos pagos (Sao Paulo, 1943), cited by Cascudo, and Guia do folclore gaticho (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1951). 

*Cascudo, Vaqueiros e cantadores (Porto Alegre, 1939), pp. 92-93, outlines Portuguese and 
Brazilian aspects of this cycle. In Spanish-speaking countries, cheap editions by such publishing 
houses as La Moderna Poesia of Havana and the Libreria de la viuda de Ch. Bouret of Paris and 
Mexico have hardly sated the appetite of a devoted public. Rodolfo Lenz, “Sobre la poesia popular 
impresa de Santiago de Chile,” Revista de Folklore Chileno, VI (1919), 79-83, illustrates the proc- 
ess of synthesis of narrative elements by Chilean popular poets. 


University of California STaney L. Rose 
Los Angeles, California 


Folklore Americano. (Lima, Peru: Organo del Comité Interamericano de Folklore, Nov., 


1955. Afio III, No. 3. Pp. 384. Map, photographs. ) 


This 384-page number of Folklore Americano contains an interestingly written article 
by Julian Caceres Freyre on the manufacture of the patay, a bread or biscuit of the Argen- 
tine provinces of La Rioja and Catamarca, The main ingredient of this bread comes from 
the fruit of the algarrobo or carob tree. Gerardo Reichel-Dolmatoff writes on folk medicine 
in a mestizo village in Colombia. Vicente T. Mendoza discusses “Messages and Messen- 
gers in the Traditional Poetry of Mexico.” This author takes his examples from old as well 
as modern Spanish and Mexican ballads, one of his main Spanish sources being the Caro- 
lingian and frontier ballads. Emilia Romero contributes the second of a series of articles 
on children’s nursery rhymes in Peru. These are not too different from those found in other 
parts of the Spanish-speaking world. Among the rhymes discussed is one familiar to nearly 
all Spanish-speaking children everywhere: Los maderos de San Juan. Each game or rhyme 
discussed is accompanied by a bibliography. An extensive and interesting study included in 
the volume is the one entitled Los Himnos Quechuas Catélicos Cuzquefios (“Quechua 
Catholic Hymns from Cuzco”) compiled by J. M. B. Farfan and discussed by José Maria 
Arguedas. The songs, most of which are addressed to Jesus Christ, express a very strong 
religious fervor. They were originally composed in Quechua, very likely by the Spanish 
missionaries of the seventeenth century, in order to instill in the Indians a knowledge of the 
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Catholic faith. Both the Quechua original and a literal Spanish translation are given for 
each hymn. As one would expect, the poetic verse forms used in the Quechua hymns are 
Spanish, with the six- and eight-syllable verses predominating. The music of some of the 
hymns is included also. The remaining articles that make up the volume are: Breve ojeada 
sobre el desarrollo cientifico del Folklore en el Ecuador by Dario Guevara; Rango Cien- 
tifico del Folklore, by Fernando Anaya Monroy; La Ensefianza del Folklore en la Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Cuzco by Efrain Morote Best, and El Folklore y la Educacién escolar en 
Espafia by Mildred Merino de Zela. The volume contains also seven reviews of current 
folklore publications. 


Stanford University Juan B. Raev 
Stanford, California 


Cock of the Walk: The Legend of Pancho Villa. By Haldeen Braddy. (Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 174. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.) 


Doroteo Arango, alias Pancho Villa, was and continues to be two figures, one legendary 
and one historical. It is often difficult to distinguish between the two, since much of the 
legend is born of historical fact and much of the history is obscured by legend. In this new 
work on Villa, folklorist-poet-teacher Haldeen Braddy attempis to draw a line between 
legend and history while portraying a “full and well-rounde:! picture of the man” (p. viii). 
The main events of Villa’s life are sketched in, from birth no 1878 to death in 1923, and, 
in passing, many of the characteristic features of an eventful and stormy life are treated in 
some detail. 

The title of the work would justify an assumption that the volume deals with the ori- 
gins and growth of the Villa legend, with all its romance, its pathos, its expressive hope, 
its pride. But the preface leads one to expect a full-blown biography in which one of the 
objectives is “to tell the story of Villa from beginning to end” (p. vii), with an “adequate 
and proportional treatment of all phases of his career” (p. viii). 

The duality of the project has made for extraordinary difficulty, which Braddy has not 
quite been able to overcome. The author mixes legend and fact to their mutual disadvan- 
tage; some of the more poignant features of the legend are ignored, and many of the 
“facts” are sheer fantasy. Pancho would indeed have been legendary had he “galloped 
southward to Hermosillo” for a night of revel during the time he was investing Agua 
Prieta (p. 114); roughly two hundred miles of mountain and desert intervene. And he 
certainly would have been greater than Paul Bunyan had he been able, in April 1919, “to 
seize one of his oldest enemies, General Maclovio Herrera” (p. 147), since Herrera had 
been killed at Nuevo Laredo in April 1915. But the legendary Villa had the satisfaction 
of seeing this enemy die of old age in 1923 (p. 158). This same carelessness with respect 
to historical detail shows itself on page after page; a few random selections will suffice to 
illustrate. Villa was not sentenced to death by Orozco at Casas Grandes in 1911 (pp. 95- 
96) but by Huerta in 1912. Madero was not an impoverished aristocrat (p. 93), nor did 
his force defeat the Federals at Casas Grandes (p. 96). The people—who are “the people” 
in a society like Mexico’s in 1914?—did not offer Villa the presidency (p. 107), nor was 
Felipe Angeles a “new friend” in 1915 (p. 108). The battle at Carrizal between U. S. and 
Mexican forces did not result from a report that Villa was in the town (p. 145) and, so 
far as this reviewer knows, there was no “plot to kill Carranza on May 21” 1920 (p. 151). 

These errors of historical fact apparently resulted from too heavy reliance on verbal 
reports from participants in the Revolution. As sources for folklore such accounts are in- 
valuable, but as sources for determining dates and places they must be used with extreme 
care. Most of these errors, and the others not mentioned here, could have been averted by 
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a perusal of the contemporary newspapers and by using such standard works as Guzman’s 
Memorias de Pancho Villa or Barragn’s history of the Constitutionalist army. 

But if the reader overlooks the factual errors and frequent distortions, and reads the 
book as he would a novel, he will be rewarded with two or three hours of enjoyment. 
Much of Villa’s spirit is faithfully portrayed, much of the legend is attractively presented, 
and the picture of Revolutionary Mexico is rather well done even though it is incomplete. 
Perhaps the work will help to create, as well as perpetuate, the Villa legend. 


Michigan State University Caries C, CUMBERLAND 
East Lansing, Michigan 


FOLKLORE IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian: Yarns, Ballads, Legends, and Traditions of the Australian People. Com- 


piled and edited by Bill Wannan. (Melbourne: Australasian Book Society, 1954. Pp. 
290, 18s. 6d. Australian.) 


On Our Selection and Our New Selection. By Arthur Hoey Davis (“Steele Rudd”). 


(Sydney and London: Angus and Robertson, 1953. Pp. 196. Illustrations. 15s. Aus- 
tralian.) 


“Temper, democratic; bias, offensively Australian,” said “Tom Collins” (Joseph 
Furphy) of his classic novel of the Australian bush, Such Is Life, and the same description 
might also be applied to the Wannan anthology, which the compiler and editor states “is 
based largely on the materials of Australian folklore.” The time scope is “the years be- 
tween the establishment of the first convict settlement in 1788 and the emergence of a 
nation at the end of the first world war.” The main theme is “the striving of a people for 
democracy and nationhood.” 

“The Australian” of the title is the traditional Australian, primarily the man of the 
outback—the bushranger, bullock driver, shearer, station cook, stockman, swagman, 
squatter, free selector, cattle duffer, miner, and the convicts and rebels from whom all 
these classes to some extent were ultimately derived. Little attention is given to the typical 
Australian, who—even more than the typical American—is a city-dweller, with approxi- 
mately half the total population concentrated in the five principal cities (as if the popula- 
tion of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles totalled eighty 
millions), The Australian city-dweller, however, is represented primarily by the larrikin, 
or hoodlum. Even the section on early trade unionism is concerned principally with 
shearers rather than with factory workers, longshoremen, and railroadmen. Folklore un- 
doubtedly thrives better in isolated rural districts than amid the distractions of urban life, 
but in the United States the folklore of the city is a reality, and in Australia the poet John 
Manifold has collected a number of “recitations” from the Brisbane water-front.' 

The compiler, as is necessary in this literate age, has depended very largely on news- 
papers, song book, broadsheets, autobiographies and biographies, reminiscences, histories, 
travel accounts, linguistic studies, and unpublished manuscripts, supplemented by invited 
correspondence, In most cases the source is given; when it is not, the material was pre- 
sumably collected by the compiler. However, of twenty-eight songs identified as “Tra- 
ditional,” all but seven appear word for word or with almost imperceptible variations in 
A. B. (“Banjo”) Paterson, The Old Bush Songs (1st. ed., 1905; 7th ed., 1930) or Will 
Lawson, Australian Bush Songs and Ballads (1944). 

The volume begins with a section of “savories”—miscellaneous popular sayings, jokes, 
rhymes, and brief anecdotes; then, thematically arranged under such titles as “Heroes and 
Rebels,” “Yarn Spinners,” “Some Perspectives,” etc., with each section prefaced by some 
useful pages of editorial comment, come ballads and folksongs, broadside rhymes, frag- 
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ments of history, records achieved in warfare, walking, shearing, racing, and bowling, 
yarns and tall tales, Irish-Australian bulls, superstitions, country cures, place-names and 
local allusions, “Australianisms”—including a description of the “national game” of 
two-up, and poems or fragments of poems by well-known Australian literary balladists. 

The use of literary material in such a collection produces somewhat the same incon- 
gruous effect as would the inclusion in an American folklore anthology of passages from 
“Paul Revere’s Ride” and “Snow-Bound,” but the collector has warned that his volume 
is merely based “largely” on Australian folklore materials, so perhaps the use of fugitive 
items on folk-themes can be justified. To quarrel with an anthologist’s selection is usually 
impertinent, but, among the literary material, it is difficult to see the justification for the 
inclusion of the cliché-ridden doggerel of Paterson’s “Man from Snowy River”—which 
apparently occupies the same position in Australian popular literature as “Lasca” in 
American—rather than his “Bushman’s Song” or even “Waltzing Matilda.” The tradi- 
tional ballads, too, are overweighed in the bushranging and shearing departments; a couple 
of these could profitably have been exchanged for the transportation ballad, “Moreton 
Bay” and the hired-hand’s protest, “The Stringy-Bark Cockatoo,” so reminiscent of “The 
Buffalo Skinners.” 

The American reader will find numerous items of special interest. The frothing 
hysteria of the broadside ballad, “Good-Bye Les Darcy,” in which “Hounds of the Stars 
and Stripes, guttersnipes,/A cowardly rotten crew” are accused of having murdered the 
young Australian middleweight, “Way down in Tennessee,” would be merely amusing 
were it not that this accusation, coupled with a similar charge of having poisoned the 
Australian race-horse Phar Lap, has actually sowed more seeds of ill-will for the United 
States among the Australian masses than any amount of overt Communist propaganda.” 
Much more agreeable—and familiar—are such items as: “His bullocks were so poor they 
had to stand in one spot for half an hour before they could cast a shadow”; “The scrub 
was so thick a dog couldn’t bark in it”; “He was so short that . . . he had to stand on his 
head to get his foot into the stirrup.” The recipe for cooking a cockatoo—boil it with an 
axehead till the latter is soft—is reminiscent of the American method for cooking a loon, 
which, however, carries the device a step farther: when you can put a fork through the 
brick you have boiled in the kettle with the loon you throw the bird out and eat the brick. 

The Australian is a pioneer work which every American interested in the people down- 
under should know and own. Open it where you will and you will find delectable brows- 
ing, while the detailed table of contents will serve as a guide to topics of special interest. 
The compiler’s plan for another volume or volumes will, it is to be hoped, enable him not 
only to add other old bush traditions but also to include recent items which will give a 
better representation to the typical city-dwelling Australian of today. 

The second publication under review, On Our Selection, is a series of humorous 
sketches about the experiences, usually unfortunate, of a family of “free selectors” (home- 
steaders or nesters) on the Darling Downs in Queensland during the 1870's, ’80’s, and 
’go’s; they began to appear in the Sydney Bulletin in 1895, and were first published in 
book form in 1899. Other editions followed until by 1940 about a quarter of a million 
copies had been sold. On Our Selection is reminiscent of such sketches of life on the 
frontier of the pre-Civil War Southwest as appeared in Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes (1835), 
Hooper’s Simon Suggs (1845), Baldwin’s Flush Times (1853), or the Spirit of the Times 
(1836-1861). It differs from Tobacco Road in the prodigious if not entirely effective 
capacity for work displayed at least by Dad and Dave, and by the family’s non-involve- 
ment in any moral scandal except through Dan (in the final chapter) who has been a 
wanderer for fourteen years. 

“Steele Rudd,” who left school at the age of twelve to work in the bush as a stockman, 
wrote from his own observations and experiences as the eighth-born of thirteen children 
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in a family of typical Queensland “cockies”—small homesteaders contemptuously so styled 
either because they scratched about in the ground like cockatoos or because the cockatoos 
ate most of their wheat before it had a chance to sprout. The Rudds, as he portrayed them, 
were “folk characters”; they have since, in a perverted fashion, entered into the mechanized 
and commercialized “folklore” of present-day Australia through appearance in a play, a 
motion picture, and a radio program. Two of the principal members of the family have 
given their names to a particular type of “story” known as a “Dad and Dave.” 

The characters, when they are distinctive at all (the narrator, for example, is that and 
nothing more), tend toward caricature. The humor is chiefly of the frontier type which 
derives wry enjoyment from misfortune, and to appreciate it frequently calls for a strong 
stomach—as when Joe, whose favorite sport, apart from dismembering flies, is harpooning 
with a table fork the mice which live behind the newspapers covering the shanty wall, 
characteristically neglects to inform the family until too late that their tea water comes 
from a spring containing the carcases of several “native dogs.” In agreeable relief are such 
social events—not, however, entirely unmarred by misfortune—as Kate’s wedding and 
Bartholemew’s christening. 

To the present-day reader, particularly the historian, the Selection sketches will prob- 
ably be of greater interest for their portrayal of Australian frontier life in the late nine- 
teenth century than for their rowdy humor. An American will be reminded of home- 
steading life on the Great Plains in the same period, though few American “nesters” can 
have been so poorly equipped. No one family could have survived the series of disasters 
which befall the Rudds: wallabies eating all their wheat, large corn crops at so low a price 
that they clear only a few pounds, the death of all their livestock except the cat, including 
the kangaroo dog which is their only source of food. But the author never permits the 
situation in one sketch to interfere with the next. Each episode is complete in itself and 
when the situation is most desperate a beneficent Providence will suddenly and mysteri- 
ously supply them with draught horses, cows, calves, pigs, no less than three kangaroo 
dogs, and a wire fence. 

Six big wheat crops, in seasons when their neighbors’ crops fail and prices are high, 
finally enable the Rudds to pay off the mortgage, buy livestock and machinery, sell out 
at a good price, and move to a new and larger selection; but, despite greater prosperity, 
their experiences at Saddletop differ little from those at Shingle Hut. Our New Selection 
was first published in 1903; the present edition follows an abbreviated 1909 version. 

General readers in Australia and students of Australian life and literature everywhere 
will welcome the appearance of this well-printed, well-bound volume, the attractiveness of 
which is greatly increased by twenty-seven high-spirited illustrations from earlier editions. 

NOTES 

1See “The Blood-House” and “A Drink for the Foreman” in John Manifold, “The Tone of 
Voice,” The Realist Writer, No. 9 (1954). 

2Russel Ward, folklore scholar at the Australian National University, Canberra, has dealt in 


detail with this aspect of Australian-American relations in his unpublished manuscript, “The 
American in Australian Folklore.” 


University of Illinois KENNETH PorTER 
Urbana, Illinots 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


Classical Myth and Legend in Renaissance Dictionaries, A Study of Renaissance Diction- 
aries in their Relation to the Classical Learning of Contemporary English Writers. 
By DeWitt T. Starnes and Ernest W. Talbert. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955. 9 illustrations, appendices, notes, index. Pp. vi + 517. $7.50.) 
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The path by which the classics have reached us forms a labyrinth of such complexity 
that the scholar, in his tracings of its turnings and windings is, like Daedalus, almost lost in 
his own work. The secret of the maze at Hampton Court is easily solved from the upper 
windows of the palace but there is as yet no vantage point for the maze of transmission of 
classical culture; though the main outlines of the ground plan are at last taking on some 
form and definition, we are still mainly occupied with exploring individual avenues and 
streets. Starnes of Texas and Talbert of North Carolina have fully charted, if not one of 
the main roads of transmission, then a sidestreet which leads to a more exact knowledge 
of one of the unexpected ways by which some of the writers of the English Renaissance 
approached the classical tradition. Starnes and Talbert have carefully examined a small 
group of classical dictionaries compiled by Renaissance scholars and intended for the stu- 
dent and general reader wanting handy and authoritative information on any and all 
matters pertaining to classical learning, and they show to what use these dictionaries were 
put by a number of English writers. 

The dictionaries studied are Suidas’ Greek dictionary of the tenth century, first printed 
in 1499; John Balbus’ Catholicon, compiled near the end of the thirteenth century and 
first printed in 1460, and with many subsequent editions; Nicholas Perottus’ Cornucopiae 
of 1489; the Dictionarium of Friar Ambrosius Calepine of 1502, which was heavily in- 
debted to the Cornucopiae and was in turn a major source for subsequent dictionaries; the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae of Robert Stephanus, which was first published in 1531; Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s Dictionary, published in 1538, and revised first by him under the title of 
Biblioteca Eliotae: Eliot's Library, and again revised by Thomas Cooper, who also com- 
piled the Thesaurus Linguae Romanae & Britannicae of 1556 which became the recognized 
authority in the schools; Thomas Thomas’ Dictionarium Linguae et Anglicanae of 1587 
with ten editions by 1620; the Bibliotheca Scholastica of 1606 by John Rider, augmented 
by Francis Holyoke; and finally, the most influential of the dictionaries devoted exclusively 
to the explanation of classical allusions to the general reader, Herman Tottentinus’ 
Eludicarius, 1498, which was so considerably revised by Robert Stephanus that it appeared 
under a new title, Dictionarium poeticum, 1530, and again by his brother Charles 
Stephanus, who himself extended the work to the point where yet another title was needed, 
Dictionarium historicum ac poeticum, 1553, with nine editions by 1600 and eleven more 
by 1693, and the basis of the most important classical dictionaries for the next hundred 
years, up to and including Lampriére’s Classical Dictionary. Pointing out that these diction- 
aries were in fact virtual encyclopedias of classical learning and that they were used for 
grammatical instruction, the study of rhetoric, translation, models of and themes for com- 
position, and an endless variety of information on all aspects of classical culture, Starnes 
and Talbert go on to demonstrate, mainly by the method of parallel passages, the in- 
debtedness of George Pettie, George Gascoigne, John Grange, and John Northbrooke, 
from among the minor Elizabethan writers, and Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, Thomas 
Heywood, and Milton, from among the major poets and dramatists, to these dictionaries. 
They are well aware of the dangers inherent in this method but, by and large, it must be 
acknowledged that they make out a convincing case for each of the authors they have 
examined. 

Yet, without in the least wanting to detract from the scholarship and utility of their 
findings, I wish that Starnes and Talbert had set their work more thoroughly and more 
imaginatively in the line of transmission of the classical tradition to the Renaissance. I 
mean no criticism of what they have actually accomplished; their work is painstaking and 
meticulous, and though one might ask that a nicer discrimination be made between the 
use of the classics by a writer such as Shakespeare who went to them on the wing, as it 
were, for vivid personalities and strong situations (though, as Whitaker has shown in his 
Shakespear's Use of Learning, more profoundly than might at first be suspected), and by 
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Milton, who was as much a scholar as he was a poet, nevertheless they have proved that, 
frequently enough, Renaissance knowledge of the classics was likely to be derived as much 
from Renaissance intermediaries as from the primary texts themselves, This being the 
case, and it has been fully confirmed by other studies of the Renaissance use of the classics, 
it appears to me that Starnes and Talbert stopped at the very point where the results of 
their investigation become significant for our understanding of the mode of operation of 
the Renaissance mind. The crucial questions are now not so much what are the immediate 
sources of the Renaissance knowledge of the classics, as what picture of the classics did 
these sources actually paint, in what ways does this picture differ from what we now know 
it to be, and how and for what purposes did the Renaissance employ this distinctive view 
of the classics? Therefore, by failing to place their material in its proper setting, by failing 
to draw the picture of antiquity which the Renaissance saw, and by failing to assess the 
effects of that picture, so different from ours, as it colored and directed the Renaissance 
mind, they drastically limited the scope and significance of their work. 

In his brilliant study, “Albrecht Diirer and Antiquity,” Panofsky suggests an analogy 
which can be used to indicate the measure of difference between our approach to the 
classics and that of the Renaissance. Having demonstrated that in no case did Diirer make 
a drawing directly from the antique but found it only in a form altered according to con- 
temporary standards and for that very reason comprehensible to him, Panofsky then goes 
on to say that Diirer “. . . faced classical art in much the same way as a great poet who 
understands no Greek might face the works of Sophocles. The poet, too, will have to rely 
on a translation; but this will not prevent him from grasping Sophocles’ meaning more 
fully than does the translator.” We know, then, that the men of the Renaissance did not 
see antiquity directly and we have some notion of the distorting glass through which they 
peered at it, but what did they actually see and why did they persist in returning with such 
ardor to the antique? Though I cannot pretend to answer these questions, I strongly sense 
that their reconstituted vision of antiquity corresponded with their most fundamental 
needs and aspirations; one feels that they found in antiquity as they knew it models for 
imitation, patterns of behavior, forms of feeling and expression, symbols of insight which 
gave order, meaning, and vitality to the comprehension of their experience; in short, 
antiquity was the mold which structured and disciplined their Weltanschauung. And in 
spite of all the errors and inaccuracies in their picture of antiquity, the intensity of their 
passion for it brought them closer to its heart than we, with all our scholarship, have been 
able to reach. After all, whatever else they may have done to the classics, they knew them 
and used them and made them their own; we have interred them in college catalogues. 
But perhaps the best answer to our questions is that the men of the Renaissance saw them- 
selves reflected in the classics; this is the simplest, though not the easiest, answer. 


Michigan State University HERBERT WEISINGER 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Ethno-musicology. A study of its nature, its problems, methods and representative per- 
sonalities to which is added a bibliography. By Jaap Kunst. (The Hague: Marinus 
Nijhoff, 1955. Pp. 158. Bibliography, 52 figures. 10.50 guilders, $2.75 in U. S.; Folk- 
ways Records and Service Corp., U. S., distributor.) 


This valuable book radiates the sprightly charm of its author. It is packed with highly 
useful information but is nevertheless a pleasure to read. A quotation will illustrate this 
and also pass on to the reader a valuable definition of the essence of ethno-musicology: 


.. . HEINITZ . . . formulated this principle—with real German thoroughness—as follows 
. .. ‘Actually there cannot exist any well-founded musicology unless one regards musical forma- 
tion as a correlatively conditioned transposition of psychophysiological motorial processes, which 
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categorically find their equilibrium in the organic-functional relative system of biological dynam- 
ics.’ We in the Netherlands have a simpler interpretation of the condition laid down in this pro- 


nouncement, namely that ‘elk vogeltje zingt zoals het gebekt is,’ i.e. each bird is known by its 
song. 


An enlarged edition of Kunst’s Musicologica (1950), the book, as its subtitle states, is 
intended as a general survey of certain areas in the field of ethno-musicology. Attention is 
chiefly directed to a summary of the history of the discipline, the technical problem of 
accurate definition of pitch and interval (with an excellent exposition of the cents system), 
and the taxonomical problem of classifying musical instruments. Touched upon briefly 
are the techniques of field research and musicological analysis and the question of the 
origins of the various kinds of musical instruments and of music itself. 

Interesting though they may be, there is serious question as to the value of historical 
reconstruction or “origin theories,” based on form alone. The suggested origin of stringed 
instruments in tropical or sub-tropical regions is based on the assumption that the bamboo 
zither, with a self string lifted out of the tube wall but not detached at the ends, is the 
prototype (p. 53). Logically, however, one must grant the possibility of many kinds of 
origins, at many times, from any variety of stretched animal or vegetable fiber. The sweep- 
ing historical assumption is exhilarating but rather empty after all, and probably the best 
we can do in the way of an intellectually satisfying historical reconstruction is the more 
pedestrian series in which the items are kept in their cultural context and the possibilities 
of cultural contact are cross-checked in as many ways as possible. 

Kunst makes no claim to a complete coverage of the field of ethno-musicology and 
cites (pp. 63-64) a great many works which deal with such problems as style and form, 
regional characteristics, and the philosophical, psychological, and sociological aspects of 
music. Since music as social behavior is precisely the area in which the discipline earns its 
name, it would seem that this work has not fully come up to the promise of its new title. 

Ethno-Musicology is, however, essential for any layman and for most scholars in the 
field. There is nowhere else as convenient or detailed a history of the development of 
ethno-musicology. The selected bibliography, covering up to 1 January 1955, and contain- 
ing about 2200 items, is of enormous value. It would have benefited from certain standard 
bibliographic practices such as giving full pagination instead of the inscrutable “pp. 196 ff.,” 
which leaves us wondering if the article is a full treatment or a brief communication to 
the editor. But as it stands, the bibliography is a monument to Kunst’s interest and energy. 
A special feature is the section of illustrative plates showing some thirty-odd portraits of 
outstanding workers in the field and some interesting examples of exotic musical instru- 
ments. 


Wesleyan University Davin P. McALLEsTER 
Middletown, Connecticut 


RECORDINGS 


Folk Songs of the Allegheny Mountains. Sung by Patrick Gainer. (Morgantown, W. Va.: 
Folk Heritage Recording, P. O. Box 19. 12” LP. $5.) 

Ohio Valley Ballads. Sung by Bruce Buckley. Full texts enclosed. Notes by Charles Edward 
Smith. (New York: Folkways Records Album FP 23-2. 10” LP. $4.25.) 


Twenty-five years ago the main problem connected with folksong recordings was their 
scarcity. Today we find a steady output of material designed for different purposes and for 
different audiences. By the standard of price, a folksong recording deserves as much review 
space as a printed collection. And in the absence of any generally accepted standards, a re- 
view must devote considerable attention to descriptive analysis of the songs and their pre- 
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sentation. Yet in terms of space available, a review tends to exhaust itself with a listing of 
the contents of a 12” LP recording. These remarks are by no means the prelude to an essay 
on the classification of commercial folksong records; they are merely an excuse for treating 
limited aspects of the recordings under review. 

One of the categories of singers of folksongs is that of the collector who presents his 
material to a wider audience and in greater dimension than is possible in print. Perhaps 
certain liberties—omission of sources, collation, etc.—are permissible in such undertakings. 
But one standard is mandatory: the preservation of the spirit and style of folk performance. 
As the reviewer cannot check the singer’s informants, he must appeal to the norms of folk 
performance. By this standard one must try the performances of Gainer and Buckley. 

Gainer is an important West Virginia collector who shares his collection in lecture- 
recitals, This personally-financed recording is also a lecture-recital, designed for school 
children, and by reason of its intended audience should bear some relation to folk style. 
It does not, Gainer claims to sing the songs “without any of the vocal mannerisms of the 
singer of art songs.” He does not. The voice is the voice of the trained singer, and the style 
is the style of the concert artist. Gainer says that “singing is a very natural form of ex- 
pression.” His singing is not natural to the American folk, Though Gainer might shudder 
to emend a text or tune, his pear-shaped tones and muted piano accompaniment bear false 
witness to American folksong. 

To mention briefly what is more than a quibble—one is prepared for the “arty” per- 
formance by the statement on the record jacket concerning the “confusion of ‘hillbilly’ 
songs with genuine folk songs.” There is, of course, no relationship between the two. The 
various vocal and instrumental styles of the modern hillbilly singers and musicians are a 
fairly recent development and were never known to the genuine mountaineers until they 
were heard on radio. Only lack of space prevents the demonstration that the statements 
are almost totally false. But they indicate that Gainer belongs to the “musical-esthetic” 
school who refuse to admit as folksong what is distasteful to them. Hillbilly is a genuine 
folk style. It is not “pure,” but, as W. P. Ker once remarked, there has been no pure folk- 
song in Europe for at least a thousand years. Of course, hillbilly is not the only genuine 
folk style, nor are authentic performances made only by gravel-throated, cracked-voiced oc- 
togenarians. One might cite recent releases by Ewan MacColl, Jean Ritchie, Hally Wood, or 
Margaret Barry. All that is requisite of a performer is some degree of stylistic authenticity. 

The material on Gainer’s recording is also indicative of his attitude. The range is 
narrower than that of English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians. There are five 
Child ballads, all well known (Nos. 12, 13, 54, 84, 278); four “respectable” lyrics; a White 
spiritual; an Irish “exile” song; a children’s song; three fiddle or banjo songs (“Ground- 
hog” being performed to a vile piano imitation of a banjo); and a dulcimer tune (Gainer’s 
contention that the instrument is a rebec is highly questionable). Perhaps the only temper- 
ate comment one can make concerning this recording is that the orthodox singing teacher 
will not forbid his students to listen to it. 

Buckley’s material takes up where Gainer’s leaves off. Except for “John Henry” and 
“Molly Bonder,” the songs are journalistic ballads of the late nineteenth century—“Rowan 
County Crew,” “Pearl Bryan I,” “Sidney Allen,” “Lula Viers,” “Sam Bass,” etc. With the 
exception of “John Henry,” the versions were collected in Scioto County, Ohio, and add 
more evidence placing southern Ohio culture in the Appalachian belt. The most interesting 
inclusion is the local ballad of “The Rarden Wreck of 1893” in Scioto County. The ballad 
parallels “The Wreck of the Old 97” without textual relationship. Rather than “to suggest 
that Rarden Wreck may be the musical and mood link between Mr. Work’s ballad [“The 
Ship That Never Returned”],” one might turn to another adaptation, “The Train That 
Never Returned,” for the thematic link. 

The style of performance also furnishes a contrast to Gainer’s recording. Buckley is 
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obviously not imitating or strictly recreating the style of his informants, though his “John 
Henry” is definitely Negroid and the note that he collected it from a Negro is only con- 
firmation. In a number of instances the renditions seem a bit “sweet” and overly drama- 
tized. Such phenomena do occur in folk performances, and only their persistence causes 
one to question them. At any rate, Buckley’s singing is essentially true. One may suggest 
(and hope not to damn his performance thereby) that the guitar accompaniment and some- 
times lugubrious tones are closer both to hillbilly and to the true spirit of American folk- 
song than the “pure” art of Gainer. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Witevs 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Songs. Sung by George Britton with guitar. (New York: Folk- 
ways Records Album FP 615. 10” LP.) 


Here we have a very good sampler of Pennsylvania Dutch folksongs, the first such 
commercial collection, I believe, on the market. The fourteen songs in this album are ex- 
cellently sung in a simple, gentle, unassuming and unaffected manner by George S. Britton, 
who was born in Berks County, “a center of Pennsylvania Dutch culture.” Particularly 
commendable is the clarity of his diction, conveying the lilting inflection and subtle 
nuance of the language. Most of the songs are of the jovial and humorous type, such as 
“Reide, reide, Geili” and “Des bucklich Mennli.” Among these we find children’s songs, 
lullabies, and dance tunes (“Hei lie, hei lo,” “Schloof bobbeli schloof,” and “Alle yahr en 
Kindlein”) as well as some describing the jolly spirit of the Snitzing party (“Reie, reie, 
riddieoo”) and the rollicking humor of Fassnacht celebration (“Siss net alli Daag luschdig 
Lecwe”). Many of the lovely tunes and texts have their counterparts and variants among 
other folk, e.g., the ever popular “Schpinn, schpinn, meine liewe Dochder.” And since no 
German song collection, Pennsylvania or otherwise, is complete without a display of the 
exotic skill of yodeling, Britton does an adequate job of it in his rendition of “Lauterbach.” 

This album, as indeed have all the excellent Folkways Records, contains a very fine 
descriptive brochure giving a simple free translation of the Pennsylvania Dutch texts, the 
singer’s childhood reminiscences offering delightful background to the songs, sources of 
some of the tunes (a few are taken from Songs Along the Mahantongo [{ Lancaster, 1951], 
Pennsylvania Songs and Legends [{Philadelphia, 1949], from Arthur Graeff, and others 


from the singer’s personal collection), as well as informative bits of Pennsylvania Dutch 
folk traditions. 


Oueens College 
Flushing, New York 


Cuar_es Haywoop 


Australian Bush Songs. Sung and with Notes by A. L. Lloyd. Edited by Kenneth S. Gold- 
stein. Accompanied by Al Jeffery, banjo and harmonica, Alf Edwards, concertina, E. L. 
Rewald, guitar. (New York: Bill Grauer Productions, Riverside Records, Folklore 
Series, RLP 12-606.) 


The English folklorist A. L. Lloyd, author of The Singing Englishman and Singing 
Englishmen, collected these songs as a young man while working in the sheep country of 
New South Wales and sings them in authentic “folk” style, although his accent is hardly 
“dinkum Aussie.” 

The texts of four of the fourteen do not appear in any form in any published collection 
known to me, while the other ten all present more or less drastic variations from pub- 
lished texts. Tunes for only eight of the lot are available—at least in reasonably accessible 
publications. My musical illiteracy, however, regrettably prevents me from stating definitely 
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the extent to which these recorded tunes resemble those used for the same or similar songs 
in the recently published collections of Vance Palmer, Percy Jones, John Manifold, and 
Hugh Anderson;! my impression is that the differences are more conspicuous than the 
similarities. 

The largest group belongs tc the sheep country. Three were in common use in the 
shearing-shed. “The Lime-Juice Tub,” both the words and music of which are new to me, 
expresses the Australian migratory worker’s scorn of the “new chums” who think they 
can shear a sheep but are soon discharged for inefficiency, The refrain is “We'll send you 
home in a lime-juice tub”—that is, a vessel England-bound. “The Lachlan Tigers”—also 
entirely new to me—acclaims the swiftness and skill of the shearers along the Lachlan 
River in New South Wales; a “tiger” works hard, fast, and efficiently. Both these songs are 
sung in a very rapid tempo. “Click Go the Shears” is somewhat shorter than Jones’s 
version, but includes a new and interesting stanza on shearing methods. The tune is said 
to be that of the revival hymn “Pull for the Shore,” but the similarity does not impress 
me as close. “Bluey Brink,” a new, humorous song, is about a shearer who, when acci- 
dentally served a drink of sulphuric acid, remarked with satisfaction, “This will make me 
the ringer (champion) of Stevenson’s shed,” although later he complained that whenever 
he coughed his whiskers caught fire. The tune is a variant of “Villikins and His Dinah,” 
which in the United States is associated with “Sweet Betsey from Pike.” “The Road to 
Gundagai,” with words essentially the same as Paterson’s version,? portrays the shearer on 
an end-of-season spree; its unfamiliar tune is unusually jaunty for an Australian bush song. 
“The Euabalong Ball,” sung to a sprightly dance tune with an Irish flavor, celebrates an 
annual dance in sheep-country terminology which calls for a glossary. “The Banks of the 
Condamine,” a farewell dialogue based on a variously-titled old English song of naval 
and military life, differs from the usual texts principally in changing Willie from a sheep- 
shearer to a horse-breaker, “The Drover’s Dream,” a humorous song, is essentially Mani- 
fold’s version; it is sung to the tune of the Civil War song “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”— 
one of the numerous examples of American influence on the bush song. 

The carefree and independent stockman (cowboy) is the theme of two songs. “The 
Castlereagh River” is a shortened and probably superior version of a poem which appears 
in “Banjo” Paterson’s published works, but which also enjoys wide oral circulation. Pos- 
sibly this is an example of a literary creation being taken over by the “folk” (an Ameri- 
can example is Badger Clark’s “The Glory Trail”) but it is also possible that Paterson “im- 
proved” his poem, 4 la Robert Burns, from an earlier bush song. Paterson’s poem, shortly 
after its publication in 1897, was set to music and published separately,* but I do not know 
whether or not the recorded tune is the same. “Brisbane Ladies,” not previously known to 
me, is a parody of the old English sea song “Spanish Ladies.” 

Numerous bush songs satirize the hard lives of the small back-country farmers—whom 
the scornful swagmen called “cockatoo farmers” or “cockies,” either because they scratch 
about in the ground like cockatoos, or their poor soil can raise nothing but cockatoos, or 
they farm for the cockatoos which eat their grain as soon as planted, “The Cockies of 
Bungaree” is in some stanzas almost identical with Paterson’s “The Stringy-Bark Cocka- 
too,” for which Anderson furnishes a tune, but is aimed at the long hours which the 
“cockie” requires of his employees rather than at the poor food he furnishes. 

The great Australian folk-hero is the bushranger, celebrated in three of these songs; 
the tunes, as is customary in Australian songs on this theme, which are often sung to “The 
Wearing of the Green,” are slow and melancholy. In “The Maryborough Miner”—which 
is textually almost the same as Paterson’s “The Murrumbidgee Shearer” (for which 
Anderson supplies a tune)—a part-time prospector boasts unpleasantly of his rather un- 
distinguished criminal career. “Bold Jack Donahue,” which celebrates the death of an 
Irish convict shot in 1830, is probably the oldest of the bushranging ballads. Lloyd’s 
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version is fuller and more dramatic than Paterson’s “standard” text, and also gives a hint 
as to the song’s authorship. The usual version lists “the true associates of bold Jack 
Donahoo” as “Jacky Underwood, and Webber and Webster, too,” whereas the Lloyd 
version gives them as “Macnamara and Underwood, Webber and Walmsley, too.” Dona- 
hue’s companions on the fatal day were actually Webber and Walmsley; Underwood, shot 
in 1832, may or may not have been a former associate. Frank Macnamara, however, was 
a well known and popular Irish convict-poet, a contemporary and admirer of Jack 
Donahue, whose sense of humor could easily have led him to introduce himself into one 
of his own compositions as a companion of a famous bushranger.® “The Wild Colonial 
Boy,” the best known of all Australian ballads, appears in almost all bush song collections, 
frequently with musical notation. Most authorities believe that its hero, Jack Doolan or 
Dowling, is fictitious, and that the song itself is a disguised version of “Jack Donahue,” 
substituted when the public singing of the earlier song was “officially prohibited.” Lloyd’s 
version varies considerably from the more familiar ones, which all resemble Paterson’s, 
particularly in its closer resemblance to “Jack Donahue.” In the Lloyd version, but in none 
of the others, “the wild colonial boy,” like Donahue, is captured but escapes. 

This collection, with its numerous new ballads and variants, sung to an unusually 
large proportion of memorable tunes, is a significant contribution to the Australian bush 
song canon; the notes—full, informed, and entertaining—add considerably to the record’s 
interest and value. 


NOTES 


1Palmer, Old Australian Bush Ballads (1950); Jones, Burl Ives’ Folio of Australian Folk 
Songs (1953); Manifold, Bandicoot Ballads (1954); Anderson, Colonial Ballads (1955). 

2A. B. (“Banjo”) Paterson, The Old Bush Songs (1st ed. 1905; 7th ed., 1930), is the pioneer 
Australian “bush song” collection. 

3 Geoffrey Chapman Ingleton, True Patriots All (1952), 130, 143, 260. 

* Russel Ward, “Australian Folk-Ballads and Singers,” Meanjin, No. 13 (1954), 379. 
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Micuican State University. A graduate assistantship will be offered for the academic 
year 1957-58 to a candidate for the master’s degree in history who wishes to specialize in 
folklore. The recipient will work in the Folklore Archives under the direction of Richard 
M. Dorson. The stipend will be $1600. For further details, write to Professor Walter R. 
Fee, Head, History Department, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Applications close 15 March 1957. 

Cuicaco Fotktore Prize. Students, candidates for higher degrees, and established 
scholars may compete for this prize, which was established by the International Folklore 
Association and is awarded annually by The University of Chicago for an important con- 
tribution to the study of folklore. No restriction is placed on choice of topic or selection of 
material: the term “folklore” is here used in its broadest sense (e.g., American, European, 
etc., folklore; anthropological, literary, religious, etc., folklore). It is permissible to submit 
material which has appeared in print, provided such material be submitted within one year 
from time of publication. The successful contestant who submits material in typed form 
and has it published subsequently is expected to send a copy of the printed version to the 
University for the library. Sufficient postage should be included if contestant wishes to have 
his material returned. Monographs, collections, etc., must be submitted before 16 April 
1957 to the Chairman of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. The prize is a cash award of about $50. The 
recipient’s name is published in the Convocation Statement in June. 
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A landmark in the literature 
of folklore...and a beautiful book 


THE BORZOI BOOK 
OF FRENCH FOLK TALES 
edited by 
PAUL DELARUE 


illustrated by WARREN CHAPPELL 
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Even to folklore experts, many of the fifty-four 
tales in this magnificent volume will be new—for 


there is absolutely nothing comparable in English. 
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And they are altogether authentic, recorded ex- 
actly as the French tell them, on farms, in villages, 
with verve, humor, and enthusiasm. All bring joy 


and excitement to the American reader. 


Fittingly, the superb illustrations by Warren Chap- 
pell and the inspired format make this book a thing 


of beauty as well as the authoritative collection of 
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the unique, little-known folk tales of France. 


# 452 pages, $5.00 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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